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Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 10 buildings, 
including new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25-acre 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high school 
graduates. Home Economics, Sewing, Dressmaking 
and Domestic Science. Catalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. Alladvan- 
tages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Supervised study, play and athletics adapted to the ca- 
pability of each boy. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most high-priced 
schools while the endowment permits an unusually mod- 





erate rate. For information about either school address 
George L. Plimpton, Principal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 




















Lowell 
Textile School 


Four-year degree courses in 


| Chemistry and Textile Coloring 


Textile Engineering 


Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chem- 
istry) and B.T.E. (Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Three-year diploma courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Wool Manufacturing 
Textile Designing 


Scientific and practical training in 
esses of textile 
commercial fibres. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and Acad- 
emies admitted without examination. 


all proc- 
manufacture, including all 


For catalogue address 
CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Pres., Lowell, Mass. 

















Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 


Preparatory courses for College, Scientific 
Schools and Business. Music, Household Arts, 
Manual Training. 


Inthe Mt.Wachusett region. Seven buildings. 


Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre campus. 
For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 











Clar 


Engineering. 


Ou Pwhr 


basis of a liberal education. 





. High School Teaching. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental subjects which form the true 
In this way, Clark College not only graduates men of 
specialized knowledge, but of broad cultural training as well. 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President, Worcester, Mass. 
For information, address Registrar. 





4k College 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Announces the Inauguration of a Series of 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 

in addition to its regular programs of study, designed to lay foundations for later 
training in lines particularly useful to the nation during the period of reconstruction. 

These programs will bear a relation to later professional training in the several 
lines, similar to that borne by premedical courses to the later study of medicine. 
The programs to be offered look toward the following callings: 

1. Diplomacy, the Consular Service, and Foreign Commerce. 

Social and Economic Réconstruction. 
Industrial Chemistry. 
Sanitation and Public Health. 











A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 


and Home Management. Strong courses in in- 


strumental and vocal music. Modern Languages. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in 
separate buildings. 


Large new — 
Fine new Y. A. swimming poo litar 
drill, hor a 4.4 nae excellent canoeing, tripe 
afield. Extensive erqunds. All sports. Live 
teachers. $800. per and lower school. 
60 pupils. For catalog aes 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











A School 
for a 
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teachers. Thorough equipment. 





Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER,, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools by-the leading colleges for women. 
eral course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire-a college course. 
Long record of successful. work. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Thorough College 
Preparation 

General Course 

Household Science 


Strong gen- 
Experienced 











A.SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. 


master. 


Lig athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. 


of a house father and mother. 


Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. 
Modern and complete equipment. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinet school with a building of its own. Under the management 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


79th year. 


Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 
Directed work and play. 











Dummer Academy 


South Byfield 


157th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370acres. 
cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. 
Athletic field. Tennis courts. 


Moody House. 


fortable surroundings. 


New board track. 


Massachusetts 


Lessons, 
correlated and supervised in healthful, 


Gymnasium. 
Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 


A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and demo- 
Preparation for college and technical schools. 
New Golf Course. 

New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. 

home life carefully planned, 
For catalog and other information address 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, 


play and 
com- 


South Bytield, Mass. 























LOOMIS | 


The only school of its type offering a complete four- 
year high school course in agriculture preparatory 
to the best Agricultural Colleges, or immediate 
farming. 175-acre farm, dairy herd, greenhouse, 
woodworking and forge shops. Individual poul- 
try, animal and garden projects, Also Business 
and College preparatory courses. 7 fireproof build- 
ings. Gymnasium. Athletic tie ids. Cinder track. 
500,000 endowment. $500a year. Address 


oN, H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 


Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 





200 Boys 20 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
86th year opens Sept. 17th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


TERMS : $700 - $900 single rooms. 
$550 - $750 two in room. 

Alumni all over the world. 
to be a Worcester boy. 
last September 


It means much 
Every room filled 
Catalog on request. 


S. F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Address G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 








Fits for Life and for College Work 


Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
| Enrollment—60 boys. 

Moderate rates. 





Wilbraham Academy 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 











‘Wheaton College for Women 


4-year course. A.B. degree. 

20 buildings, 100 acres. Endowment. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., I 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


| Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
Faculty of aa and women. 


© president ’ 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 


aration and for success of gradus 


ates in college. 
manual training, athletics, gymr 





1m, swimming pool. 


Studio, 


Lower School—Special home care and tr aining of younger 


Graded classes. Outdoor sports. 


boys Catalog. 
SE 














St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 


Concord, N. H. A home school in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Intermediate, college preparatory 
and general courses, including x Household Eco 
nomics. Attractive gymuasium with grounds 
for outdoor sports 
MISS ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Vice Principal 





Colby Academy 


New London, N. H. 
In the New Hampshire Hills. Location unsurpassed. 
Co-educational. Meets college requirements. Gen- 
eral courses, Domestic Arts. Music. Modern build- 
ings. Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Endowment. Founded 1837. Boston 
Office, Tremont Temple. 





JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 








TH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 





A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. 


Harvard Dental School 


Degree of D.M.D. 


Certificates from recognized preparatory — accepted. 


| pa de term opens September 22, 1919. Cata 
| EuC 


ENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., con Boston. Mass. 


of National Reputation” 
PRACTICAL COURSES 


~in Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Stenography, Secretarial. Duties, 
Civil Service, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Mechanical Accounting, 
Salesmanship and Advertising. 
Individual instruction enables students to do 


thorough work and progress in accordance 
with their ability. 


Send for 1919 Bulletin 
J. W. Blaisdell, Principal 


334 Boylston St., Boston 
Summer session begins July 7 
55th year begins Sept. 2 
Evening session begins Sept. 22 


No canvassers or solicitors employed. 

















Pareonatielé Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 

For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 
All sports.. College preparatory course. Domestic 
Science. Agriculture. Endowment permits $200 to 
cover all expenses. Booklet. 
WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., Princi 

; Kerr Yalls, 


Box 4 Maine 

















Proctor Academy 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 
A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 

















| 





Personal care of boys and girls. Lady 
Principal in charge of girls. College 
preparatory work. Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. Moral and 
religious influences 
wholesome. Expense 
$4 Address 


F.T. CLAYTON, A.M. 
Headmaster 
Andover, New Hampshire 








WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 


17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
3ist year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years 
The war has created yreat demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 








‘Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Good opportunity for practical work. 22nd year. 
For booklet address Mrs, Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
Principal, Suite 68—18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MONSON ACADEMY frase tins 


Monson, Mass. 

Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
| letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
| fs aculty, small clas: 








Efficient 
s, individual attention. Boys taught how 





| tostudy. Milite are training. Supervised athletics. a5th year. 
NDON 


| For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LA 


| for graduates. 


Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses, 3-year course for women. An all-round train- 
ing as well as specialization in mental and nervous diseases. 
2-year course for men, Pay while training; large salaries 
Address Supt., Box 8, Waverley, Mass. 








| Five-Day Boarding School 
| BANCROFT SCHOOL, 
Established 1900. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


College Preparatory Work for Girls. New denartment opens 


| September 23, 1919. 


MIRIAM TITCOMB, Principal. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


Nine acres, Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern dor- 
mitories. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Domestic Science. Organized study and athletics. Address 


, CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President, Portland, Maine. 
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onlooker, however unob- 
sf servant, who had chanced 

to witness the singular 
behavior of Melly Derby on this 
Saturday morning in January 
would have been greatly puzzled 
thereby. A wintry storm was 
howling across the landscape, 
whirling before it dense clouds 
of fine snow; the bare branches 
of the trees writhed and twisted 
before the fury of the gale. Yet, 
in the face of such weather, 
Melly, barehanded and without 
an overcoat, had darted silently 
from the shelter of the carriage 
house, and now was crouching 
behind an evergreen shrub near 
the edge of the garden. 

As if playing hide and seek 
with the spirit of the storm, he 
stood there, bent nearly double, 
watching the rear of the house. 

With both hands he shaded his 
eyes from the blinding snow, 
through which he peered at the 
kitchen door and windows. At 
last, apparently satisfied with 
what he saw or failed to see, 
he stole forward, crept up the 
steps, softly opened the door and 
disappeared inside the kitchen. 

When he emerged, a minute 
or two later, he carried a rectan- 
gular, boxlike object, which, 
although small, appeared to be 
extremely heavy. With his bur- 
den clasped in his arms he stag- 
gered through the snow. ‘ 

‘*She didn’t see me; she didn’t 

even hear a sound!’’ the boy 
muttered exultantly as he closed 
the carriage-house door behind 
him. ‘‘Wouldn’t I have caught 
it if she’d known I was there! 
Aunt Kate hasn’t got any sym- 
pathy with a fellow if he’s doing 
something out of the ordinary 
and really worth while. ’’ 

For three days the country- 
side had been snow-bound, with 
conditions constantly growing 
worse. Miss Derby’s supply of 
groceries was running low. 
Immediately after breakfast 
that morning she had inspected 
the pantry cupboards and then 
had turned to her nephew. 

‘*There is no use talking, Melly,’’ 
she said, ‘‘you simply must go to the 
store to-day. I haven’t enough left in 
the house to get a respectable meal 

* together. ’’ 

‘What do you want?’’ Melly in- 
quired faintly. 

‘*Why, a whole list of things! Sugar, 
and molasses, and rice, and raisins, 
and salt, and baking powder, and a 
roast of meat, and some buckwheat 
flour, and —’’ 

‘*Good gracious, Aunt Kate!’’ cried 
Melly. ‘‘How do you expect me to get 
all those things here from the store?’’ 

‘*Well, somebody will have to break 
the road through between now and 
night, and then you must take Jerry 
and the cutter and go after them. Do 
you want to sit down here by the fire 
and starve to death? Is that all the 
energy you’ve got?’’ 

‘Tt ain’t a question of energy, Aunt 
Kate,’’ Melly argued, with his back 
to the stove. ‘‘What’s energy got to do 
with these drifts? All the energy in 
the world couldn’t get through ’em. 
I’ve got plenty of energy, but I can’t 
control the weather!’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ said Miss Derby, begin- 
ning to sweep with unnecessary vigor. 

‘*Tf Lafe Decker would open the road, 
as it’s his duty to do, I shouldn’t mind 
taking Jerry and getting what you 
want,’’ Melly declared. ‘‘I don’t see 
what he’s elected commissioner of high- 
ways for if it ain’t to keep the roads 
open.’’ 

To Miss Kate, even in her present 
mood of exasperation, the point seemed 
well taken. ‘‘That’s so, ’’ she admitted, 
but added almost at once, ‘‘I don’t 
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DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


“O MELLY, MELLY!" SHE CRIED. 


late in November. i 
with great haste, he took off the 
ZA canvas cover, inflated the tires, 


suppose he can con- 


‘* He can get out 
and do his duty,’’ 
said Melly loftily; 
‘the can try. What he 
needs is a little prodding. 
If some one got after him 
and told him what was 
what, he’d do something. ’’ 

Miss Kate gazed at her 
nephew ; just as she seemed about to burst into 
speech, he extended an arm and pointed at the 
wall across the room. 

‘*There’s the telephone,’’ he observed. 
‘*You can get Mr. Decker in two minutes 
and tell him how you feel about it.’’ 

Probably Melly entertained little hope of 
stirring the highway commissioner into action ; 
but he did desire to train Miss Derby’s verbal 
artillery away from himself, and in that he 
was completely successful. 

With lips set in a straight line, Aunt Kate 
crossed the room to the telephone, and two 
minutes later she was telling Commissioner 
Decker ‘‘what was what,’’ while Melly lis- 
tened demurely but with twinkling eyes. 

‘*People actually are beginning to suffer,’’ 
Miss Kate asserted. ‘‘The roads are impass- 
able; it’s a disgrace to — What did you say? 
Very true, but as I understand it money is 
available for hiring men and teams. No; we 
have only one horse. If things continue like 
this, Mr. Decker, we shall have to elect a 
woman commissioner next fall! No, I don’t 
mean to insult anybody; but it’s no time to 
say the obstacles are so great they can’t be 
overcome—it’s a time to be out and stirring!’’ 

Miss Derby turned from the telephone with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘Lafe Decker has got just about 
enough spunk to talk back to a woman,’’ she 


trol the weather any Sd la y 
more than you can. ’’ Sb = 
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“| WAS SURE YOU WERE KILLED!” 


replied, ‘‘but not 
enough to get out 
and do anything. 

Now, Melancthon 

Derby, I want you 

to go and get those 

groceries !’’ 
‘*If Mr. Decker can’t 
get out, how can I?”’ 
rn... 8 going to get out 
e says he is; and so 
mn you!’”’ 

‘* What did he say, Aunt Kate?’’ Melly 
inquired, seeking to defer his departure from 
the comfortable house as long as possible. 

‘*He said he’d offered five dollars to anyone 
who’d open the road between here and the 
Corners. He’s pretty mad, but I can’t help 
that; somebody had to get him angry to give 
him some courage. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t believe I can struggle to the 
Corners on foot, and Jerry’d get stuck in the 
drifts. ’’ 

‘*You can go on your skis. Winter before 
last you wanted to rush all over on them in 
weather that would freeze an Eskimo. ’’ 

‘* That was when I was learning,’’ said 
Melly, by way of explaining his change of 
heart. ‘‘You can’t carry any load on skis.’’ 

‘*We can get along with only meat and sugar 
and baking powder. You can carry that.’’ 

Melly did not reply ; he was thinking. ‘‘ Five 
dollars,’’ he whispered softly to himself. ‘‘I 
could get me a lot of muskrat traps with five 
dollars; and muskrat skins are way up.’’ 

In a brown study, he ascended to the garret 
for his skis. Presently he came bumping down 
the stairs, with the skis trailing behind him. 
His progress was distressingly slow, for he 
was thinking so hard that only the force of 
gravity caused him to move at all. 

‘*Can’t you hurry?’’ Miss Kate demanded. 
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‘Say, Aunt Kate!’’ said Mel- 
ly, by way of reply. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you call up the store and have 
them deliver those things ?’’ 

** Deliver them! Are you losing 
your mind? When have they 
ever delivered anything ?’’ 

‘*Now’s the time for them to 
begin, when folks need things so 
badly and can’t get out.’’ 

Melly offered that piece of 
irrefutable logic, not in a serious 
mood or even in jest, but merely 
to kill time. He had not yet fully 
formulated his plans, and he 
wished a minute or two more for 
cogitation. At any moment, with- 
out taking the trouble to think, 
he could throw out little silly 
remarks like that, and sometimes 
he succeeded thereby in distract- 
ing his aunt’s attention for a 
considerable period. Now, how- 
ever, she did not pause even to 
stare; but, seizing his overcoat, 
she thrust it upon him. 

‘*T’ve put a list of the things 
I want in your pocket,” she said, 
**s9 you won’t have an excuse 
for forgetting meat or sugar or 
baking powder. You can go cross- 
lots on your skis easier than in 
the road— go right out on the 
south side of the barn.’’ 

Before he could draw another 
breath, Melly found himself lit- 
erally shoved upon the back 
porch. There he adjusted his 
skis and started briskly across 
the yard; but once beyond the 
barn and safe from Miss Kate’s 
searching gaze, he dodged back, 
entered the carriage house and 
dragged off his overcoat. 

All his plans were made, and 
now was the time for quick and 
decisive action, to the end that 
he might demand five dollars of 
the town’s money for clearing 
the road. He had determined to 
use the automobile as a snow- 
plough! The carwas jacked upin 

one corner of the shed, where 

he had put it in winter quarters 
Working 


lowered the car and laboriously 
turned it round. Now came one of the 
most difficult steps in his scheme. The 
battery that worked the self-starter and 
furnished the ignition spark was stored 
in the cellar at the house. He would 
have to get it. 

Through a crack in the carriage-house 
door he peered toward the kitchen win- 
dows and after a moment of spying 
came to the conclusion that Aunt Kate 
was busy elsewhere. With great stealth, 
yet swiftly, he made his way to the 
back door of the house and entered 
softly like a thief. It was upon that 
errand that he had first disclosed him- 
self. He could hear Aunt Kate moving 
round in the upper part of the house. 
Heaving a sigh of thankfulness, he 
silently descended the cellar stairs, 
seized the battery, and made his way 
back undetected to the carriage house. 

It took him only a few minutes to put 
the battery into the holder underneath 
the front seat and to connect the neces- 
sary wires. The next task was to supply 
the automobile with a plough. 

From behind the stairs he took a 
large V-shaped chicken coop, laid it 
on its side, and nailed a couple of two- 
by - fours to it. When he had thrust 
these sticks beneath the car and lashed 
them firmly into place, he felt that he 
had a machine of which any inventor 
might be proud. It surely ought to do 
its work well, if it held together and if 
the automobile made reasonable prog- 
ress. Those details could be settled only 
by actual experiment. 

But first he had to fill the radiator 
with water. Since the parts were un- 
doubtedly very cold, Melly resolved to 
use hot water, which would chill rapidly 
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enough once it was poured inside. He found 
a pail and again made the trip to the kitchen. 
Once more fortune smiled on him; with the 
pail almost overflowing with hot water, he 
returned unobserved to the carriage house. 

After putting on his overcoat, he got every- 
thing in readiness for a flying start, climbed 
into the driving seat and pressed on the self- 
starter. To his surprise, the car refused to 
start. 

Getting out, he examined the wiring, but 
found everything as it should be. He guessed 
immediately that the battery had run down 
during its stay in the cellar and that it no 
longer generated sufficient current to turn the 
self-starter. When he tested it with a metal 
wrench, however, it gave a spark. He knew 
what to do now. Getting the crank out of 
the tool box, he went round to the front of 
the car, climbed over the chicken coop and 
adjusted the crank beneath the radiator. After 
he had-turned it vigorously for a minute or 
two he was rewarded by hearing the engine 
start. 

The moment for action had come. If he could 
only pass the house without being seen by 
Aunt Kate, he felt that he could demonstrate 
the usefulness of his snowplough and earn the 
five dollars. Gently trundling back the door, 
he glanced apprehensively at the house, but 
could see no sign of Aunt Kate. The engine 
was whirring briskly. 

Settling himself at the wheel, he threw in 
the clutch and ran full tilt at the four-foot 
drift that lay across the driveway less than a 
rod from the carriage house. This drift was 
both deep and wide, but fortunately it was not 
very firmly packed, and so offered him little 
resistance; but Melly’s elation was cut short 
by a frantic call from the dining-room door: 

**Melancthon Derby, what in time are you 
doing?’’ 

Melly crouched lower on the seat and pre- 
tended to hear nothing. 

‘© Melancthon! Melly! Mel-LEE!’’ Miss 
Kate shrieked. 

The automobile shot forward with accelerated 
speed, and turned from the driveway into the 
road. 


Miss Derby had just returned from an errand 
to the cold upper regions of the house and was 
wearing a wrap and hood but neither gloves 
nor overshoes. Without a moment of hesitation, 
however, she dashed out of the house and, 
uttering cries of distressful 
indignation, pursued the #P 
flying car. 

But every instant the 
automobile drew farther and 
farther away from her. 
Down the hill it sped and 
across the little valley past 
the Ainsworth farm. At the 
foot of the steeper hill be- 
yond, however, the snow 
had accumulated in an im- 
mense mass, and Melly had 
not plunged into it more 
than a dozen feet before the 
ear came to a staggering 
halt. Backing with extreme 
difficulty, he lunged for- 
ward again, only to pause 
a second time. The third 
charge almost took him 
through; but as he was 
preparing to back for the 
last time, Miss Derby, short 
of breath and shorter of 
temper, came wading alongside, and scrambled 
upon the half-buried running board. 

‘*This caps the climax, Melancthon Derby!’’ 
she gasped. ‘‘Of ali the foolish, silly things 
that ever you did, this is the worst! Now, go 
right straight back to the barn!’’ 

‘*T can’t, Aunt Kate,’’ Melly declared. 
‘*T’ve got to go ahead—and I’m going to earn 
that five dollars!’’ 

‘*You’re going right straight back!’’ 

Melly showed not the slightest disposition to 
obey; so Miss Kate stepped inside the car, 
reached forward and deliberately turned off 
the switch. With a single consumptive cough, 
the whirring engine came to a halt. 

‘* Now you’ve done it!’’ the boy wailed. 
‘*Now you’ve killed the engine and left us 
stuck in this drift!’’ 

‘Well, you’re going back just as I tell you! 
You can push on that knob and start the 
engine, can’t you?’’ 

‘*No, I can’t; the battery has run down too 
much. It won’t work!’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ Miss Derby gasped faintly. For an 


car! Melly, in his disturbed state of mind, 
had forgotten to release the clutch, and in 


last of the obstructing drift. 


scream ringing in his ears as he plunged out 
of sight into the snow. A weight of many 
tons seemed to be pressing upon him—he was 
being crushed, smothered, blinded! Then the 
weight was lifted, and with a mighty heave 
he freed himself and popped his head above 
the surface. 

The car had gone completely over him and 
was whirring somewhere beyond, but the sound 
was almost drowned by Miss Kate’s piercing 
and plaintive cries. 

Fighting his way out of the drift, Melly saw 
the automobile on its side at the right of the 
road. 

With no one at the wheel, it had turned in 
that direction as soon as it was beyond the 
drift, had run off the road, and had upset. Miss 
Derby was imprisoned inside, not much hurt, 
but terribly frightened, less for herself than for 
her nephew. When he had dragged a door 
open, shut off the engine and lifted her out, 
she seized him round the neck with both arms. 
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UR trade with the Crows 
Q at the Flatwillow post 

was even heavier than 
we had hoped it would be. 
Consequently, Eli Guardipe had 
to send Skunk Cap, the half- 
breed medicine man who had 
induced the Crows to trade with us, to the 
;main post on the Missouri to notify Joseph 
Kipp that we must have more ammunition and 
trade goods without delay. When the old man 
returned he brought interesting news. 

The Blackfoot hunters had 
seen a white buffalo cow in the 
breaks of the Musselshell River 
and had pursued her until their 
horses were winded. When last 

seen she was far in advance 
of the rest of the herd 
and was running with 


my 


“LET US JOIN THEMI" HE. CRIED. “LET US ALL, ALL THE PRAIRIE 
PEOPLES, GET TOGETHER AND WIPE OUT THE WHITE SKINS!" 


undiminished speed 
toward the Snowy 
Mountains. Many of the 
Blackfoot hunters were 
moving out on the plains 
with their lodges and families, hoping to find 
and kill the sacred animal. Big Lake, their 
head chief, sent word that he was coming to 
visit the Crow chief, Gray Bull, hoping that 
by their joint efforts they could avert any 
trouble that might arise between men of the 
| two tribes hunting in the same country. 

Big Lake arrived the next day with several 
minor chiefs of the tribe and rode straight 
through the camp to the lodge of the Crow 
chief. Just as the Blackfoot dismounted from 
his horse, Gray Bull stepped out of his lodge 
and embraced and kissed him, and then said 
| in the guest’s language: 
| ‘Tam glad to see you here. My lodge is your 
| lodge, my food is your food, all that I have is 
yours. Come in and let us feast and smoke 
together. ’’ 

Then Gray Bull greeted the minor chiefs and 











ploughing about he had removed nearly the | 








instant she was conscience-stricken; but she | led the way into his ledge, where he pointed 
quickly rallied. ‘‘ You see what’s happened | outa seat to each one; Big Lake sat beside him 
from taking the car out on such a fool’s| on his own couch, the others nearer the door- 
errand. Now it’s stuck here, maybe for all| way. The women began to prepare the feast of 
winter. It’ll be in nice condition by spring!’’ | broiled, dried buffalo tongues and stewed dried 

‘It won’t be here till spring,’’ said Melly service berries. The host filled his big stone 
sullenly. ‘‘Just because of what you’ve done, | pipe and as a token of esteem passed it to Big 
though, I’ve got to wade round and tunnel | Lake to light. The Blackfoot blew the first puff 
into that drift and crank it. Don’t you touch | of smoke skyward, and the second puff toward 
a lever or anything else till I get back!’’ | the ground. 

Miss Kate made no audible promise, but she | ‘*Hai-yu! Spuhts-uh mut-tup-pi,’’ he said 
was temporarily subdued and sat silently | reverently. ‘‘ Hai-yu ni-ksis-tan an-on. 
shivering while Melly leaped into the snow. | Nols-uh kim-o-ket an-nan.”? (Oh! Above 
Thrusting the drift aside, he finally climbed | people. Oh! Our mother [earth]. Now pity us 
over the chicken coop, got hold of the crank | 


all. ) 
and gave a vigorous heave. Instantly the warm | He took a few whiffs and passed the pipe to 


engine started with a rush—and so did the| Gray Bull, who after smoking it for‘'a moment 








**O Melly, Melly!’’ she cried. ‘‘Are you all 
right? I was sure you were killed!’’ 

““T’m not dead,’’ said Melly, grinning rue- 
fully. ‘I was just buried prematurely, that’s 


Over he went, with his aunt’s frightened | all.’’ 


Then came a shout from the other side of 
the drift. Lafe Decker was coming with a 
sleigh, four horses and a half dozen helpers, 
followed by Mr. Ainsworth. 

‘‘What kind of mess have you got yourself 
into?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Just what are you 
trying to do, anyhow?’’ 

‘‘We’re trying to clear the road,’’ said Miss 
Derby in her most matter-of-fact manner. 
‘*We’ve met with a little accident; but if you’ll 
give us time to right this car, we’ll do it!’’ 

‘*Woman’s work, eh?’’ Mr. Decker inquired. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Miss Kate primly ; ‘‘made 
necessary by men’s not working when they 
should. ’’ 

Melly glanced at her with admiration and 
affection; she was calmly and pluckily shoul- 
dering all responsibility for his invention that 
had come to grief. 

Mr. Decker laughed good-humoredly. 

‘*Well, Miss Derby,’” he said, ‘‘I’m work- 
ing now, thanks mainly to your lecture; and 


I guess that both you and Melly had better let 
us lend you a hand and then go back home.’’ 

‘*Now I’ve set a good example, I’m willing, ’’ 
said Aunt Kate. 

They righted the automobile and turned it 
about; Melly drove home without great diffi- 
culty. 

‘*Aunt Kate,’’ he said, when he had got the 
ear safely inside the carriage house, ‘‘you run 
in and get warm; you look almost frozen. But 
I want to tell you first that you’re a dandy. I 
won’t ever forget how you shouldered every- 
thing down there. Just as quick as I can har- 
ness Jerry I’ll follow those teams before the 
road fills up and get everything you want. 
You make out a list of everything.’’ 

‘*What did you want that five dollars for, 
Melly ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I thought I’d get some muskrat traps, 
but —’”’ 

‘*You stop at the door for the list when you 
get Jerry ready. You’re sure that you’re not 
seriously bruised ?’’ 

‘*No; I’m not hurt to amount to anything. ’’ 

When Melly, upon arriving at the store, 
glanced at his aunt’s list he found that the 





first item read, ‘‘Two doz. muskrat traps. ’’ 


{COUNCIL AND A 
PASE 


“3y James Willard Schultz 


handed it to the man on his right; and so it 
went to the extreme right of the semicircle, and 
from there back without a pause to the man at 
the extreme left, who resumed the smoking. 
Apsi and I, as befitted our humble rank as 
warriors, had seats near the doorway. Presently 
the women had the feast ready—a dish of tongue 
and berries, and a bowl of hot soup for each 
one. The Indians never ate ravenously, shoving 
the food down with both hands, as I have seen 
some white men do. Instead, they took their 
food slowly, masticated it thoroughly, and 
made the meal an occasion for talk and laugh- 
ter. It is true that they had no forks, but they 
cut the food deliberately, and into small pieces. 


The Crows and Blackfeet gathered round 
the lodge fire were handsome men. Almost 
without exception they were tall and slender 
and wiry, and their hands and feet were 
models for a sculptor’s chisel. Their faces 
were of pleasing contour. Their eyes, which 
were large and clear, expressed a high order of 
intelligence. Their heavy, long hair was neatly 
braided. They were dressed mostly in buckskin 
and buffalo leather clothing ; some wore blanket 
togas, and others buffalo robes, on the flesh 
side of which they had painted in striking 
colors the pictorial record of their brave deeds. 

As I sat there watching them I remembered 
what Catlin had said: that the Crows and the 
Blackfeet were the most beautifully and roman- 
tically dressed of all the American Indians. 
And again: that these Northwestern people 
numbered among them some of the finest gen- 
tlemen he had ever met. He was right: they 
were gentlemen, not from training, but by 
instinct. And gentle they were at home, to one 
another and to their families, although in war 
they were terrible foes. 

When the feast was over and the big pipe 
had been refilled and lighted, Gray Bull said 
to his guest: 

‘* Did a party of Cheyennes carrying the 
peace pipe visit you some time ago? No? Well, 
they came to us just before we moved over here 
from the Yellowstone. ’’ 

‘* Ah! Ah!’ everyone exclaimed, showing 
great interest; and Big Lake quickly asked, 
‘‘What said they? Why did they visit you?’’ 

Gray Bull was silent for a moment; nervously 
rubbing the palm of one hand on the other, he 
gazed into the fire. Then suddenly he straight- 
ened up, and his eyes flashed as he replied: 
‘*They came with a message from the chief of 
the far-down-the-river Parted Hair people [the 








Sioux], from Sitting Bull himself, asking us to 
join them and the Cheyennes in one great war 
against the whites. The Cheyennes had agreed 
to it, they said, and they were going on to the 
Snakes, the Nez Percés, Pend d’Orelles, Koote- 
nays, Crees, and then to you.’’ 

‘* And what did you reply ?’’ Big Lake asked 
with intense eagerness. 

‘*T told them that we had never made war 
against the whites,’’ Gray Bull replied, ‘‘and 
that I could see no reason to do so now. They 
gave reasons why we should join them. ‘These 
are Sitting Bull’s own words,’ said they, ‘and 
his message to you: Not satisfied with the fire- 
wagon trail that they have built across the 
plains to the south of us, 
the whites are building 
other trails in the eastern 
part of our country. They 
have made treaties with 
us, which were written in 
black water upon white 
stuff like thin hide, so that 
the words should last and 
there could be no denying 
them. But they might as 
well have been written on 
the surface of the flow- 
ing river: every promise 
they have made us they 
have broken. They have 
acknowledged that cer- 
tain lands are ours, and 
then taken them away 
fromus. They have agreed 
to make us certain pay- 
ments, but we have re- 
eeived nothing. They 
have made us move west- 
ward, and westward, and 
again westward, until we 
encroach upon the hunting grounds that are 
yours. They follow us, coming in ever greater 
numbers with their cattle and pigs and sheep, 
and their women and children, to make their 
homes on our land. They kill our buffalo by 
the hundreds and thousands, not for food and 
clothing, but to save the grass for their evil- 
smelling stock. Now, the time has come for 
all this to be ended: we must fight them; we 
must kill them off, else our children will all 
die from want of food.’ ’’ 

When Gray Bull finished, everyone was look- 
ing very solemn, and there was a long silence. 
Then one of the younger Blackfoot chiefs fairly 
hurled out his opinion: 

‘Let us join them!’’ he cried. ‘‘Let us all, 
all the prairie peoples, get together and wipe 
out the white skins! We have never paid them 
for what they did to us on the Bear River. 
Have you forgotten that, my brothers? Let me 
tell it again: Day was just breaking. That 
good, kind chief, our brother, Heavy Runner, 
and his people still slept. They had no reason 
to be awake and watchful, for they had done 
no wrong. It was their last sleep. The soldiers 
crept to the edge of the bank and began shoot- 
ing into the lodges. Those not killed or crippled 
in their beds rushed out, Heavy Runner in the 
lead, waving a writing given him by the white 
chiefs, which said that he was a man of peace 
and a friend to all white people; but it made 
no difference. He fell with many bullets in his 
body, and all but five or six of the rest fell 
with him. 

‘*You remember that there were only a few 
men in the camp, for most of the hunters had 
gone north after a big buffalo herd. So our 
people made no defense, fired not one shot. 
One after another they fell—men, women, boys 
and girls. And then the soldiers came down 
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into the camp, and with the spears at the end 
of their guns they jabbed holes in the bodies of 
the wounded, in the little infants clinging to 
their mothers’ breasts, and ran here and there 
stabbing the young girls and boys who were 
trying to conceal themselves in the brush. Have 
you forgotten that, my brothers? 

‘‘ Away out there in the Sand Hills the shad- 
ows of thirty-three men, ninety women and 
sixty children and babies cry out to you for 
vengeance. Now is the time to take it. Let us 
heed these words of the chief of the Parted 
Hair people. My father was shot down 
there on the Bear River, my mother and 
my young sister were speared to death 
there. Oh, you great chiefs! 
I beg you to do what 


this Sitting Bull asks. ’’ GC} 
That was a very sol- wel 
emn moment. When the ae 


chief ceased speaking 
he was sobbing, and everyone 
there was deeply affected by 
his words. I forgot that I was 
of white blood, and a fierce 
longing possessed me to join 
these people in a war against 
such heartless murderers of 
women and children. But 
there were wiser heads there 
than mine. Big Lake spoke 
presently, and his voice was 
low and tremulous: 

** Arrow Topknot, my young broth- 
er! Many times we have talked about 
this. We have long sought a trail to 
the wiping out of the great wrong 
that has been done to us; but there 
is no trail. There is no way by which 
we can get rid of the sorrow in our 
hearts. We cannot fight soldiers who 
murder women and children. While 
we were out warring against one 
band of them, another band would 
find our camp, and we should return 
only to find the bones of our fami- 
lies and the ashes of our lodges.’’ 

‘*You speak truth,’’ was Gray Bull’s 
comment. ‘‘It is useless to war against 
men who kill women and children. ’’ 


‘These Parted Hair people were al- porn le 
ways liars,’’ said another, ‘‘and I don’t = sacrep 
see why we should believe the words of = starr 


this Sitting Bull now. The white men 

of the far-down-the-river are naught to 

us. They are not killing our game; they 

are not making homes on our land. True, some 
of them do live away back in our mountains, 
where they dig and sweat in search of yellow 
rocks, but let them do so; they and their rocks 
are naught to us.’’ 

‘*It matters not to me what you all do!’’ 
Arrow Topknot cried. ‘‘I am going to join 
these people in their war against the whites. 
I shall leave for the Cheyenne camp as soon 
as the north- flying webfeet bring news of 
approaching summer. ’’ 

He kept his word, and was never seen or 

heard of again. If he was not killed while on 
his way to the Cheyennes, he probably lost 
his life in the ensuing Sioux wars, which cul- 
minated in the memorable Custer massacre. 
_ Gray Bull refilled the big pipe, and, when it 
was going the rounds once more, he started 
another subject. ‘‘About this white buffalo,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Did your hunters wound her?’’ 

‘*Those who saw and chased her had no 
chance to do so,’’ Big Lake replied. ‘‘They 
say that she has the cunning of a wolf and the 
swiftness of an antelope. The wind was favor- 
able to the hunters, blowing strong and steady 
in their faces, and yet she seemed to sense their 
coming. Before they rode out of the coulee and 
showed themselves, she had left her grazing and 
her: sleeping brown brothers, and was trotting 
toward a ridge near by. They no sooner showed 
their heads above the level of the plain than 
she broke into a swift run. All the time she 
had been going straight away and had not 
turned her head; so how could she have seen 
them? There is mystery in that. The animal 
must have powerful medicine. ’’ 

‘Well, then, we must all make medicine,’’ 
said Gray Bull. ‘‘Strong prayers must be said ; 
rich offerings must be made to the gods.’’ 

The Blackfeet had ‘one motive in pursuing 
the cow, the Crows another. The Blackfeet 
wanted her hide, faultlessly tanned into a soft 
robe, to present to the sun; the Crows wanted 
it merely for what it would be worth to them 
in trade. The beliefs of the Crows I never 
understood well; their chief god was Ancient 
Wolf. But this I do know: their religion, or, 
in other words, their philosophy, was of a very 
low order compared with that of 
the Blackfeet, with its beautiful 
and mystic rites. 

A great commotion and the wail- 
ing of women in the upper end of 
the camp suddenly terminated the 
feast. Boy like, Apsi and I rushed 
out of the lodge to learn the cause 
of it; the chiefs followed in a 
more dignified manner. We came to 
a lodge surrounded by a crowd 
of people. Inside, some one 
was groaning from intense 
pain. Two women, between 
sobs, were explaining to the 
gathering what had happened ; 
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but. neither Apsi nor I could understand them. 
Following a messenger who had been sent for 
him, Skunk Cap came pushing his way through 
the crowd, holding aloft his sacred staff, to 
which were tied bits of fur, feathers, and bones 
of animals from the arctic regions, where the 
medicine man had once been on an expedition. 
He went inside, and instantly there was a hush ; 
the groaning ceased. Then the women broke 
out crying again, and we heard, too, the deep- 
voiced wailing of men. We knew what that 
meant: the sufferer was dead. 

Skunk Cap came slowly out of the lodge, and, 
seeing us and the Blackfoot chiefs, explained 
what had happened: Old Man Star, the dead 
man, and three other hunters had found the 
white buffalo somewhere west of camp and 
chased her. Instead of running straight away 
the animal had begun to circle to thé south, 
and Old Man Star, cutting across, had inter- 
cepted her and, riding up close, had aimed just 
behind her shoulder. Either the nipple was 
clogged or the cap faulty ; the charge failed to 
ignite, and the cow, suddenly whirling straight 
about, struck and disemboweled the horse, and 
then hooked and tore open the side of the 
falling rider. Before the other hunters could 
get a shot at her, the animal was off again. 

We all turned and went over to the fort, 
where Eli had called a feast for the Blackfoot 
and Crow chiefs. It was the opinion of all that 
the white buffalo was a powerful medicine 
animal and that concerted action must be taken 
in order to kill her. After some discussion the 
chiefs decided to send messengers to call in all 
of the Blackfoot hunters. The plan was to have 
the whole force of the two tribes surround the 
country where the buffaloes were and then draw 
in to a common centre, so that, whichever way 
the animal turned, she should find 
hunters facing her. Meantime, no 
one was to be allowed to hunt. 

The Blackfeet began to come 
in the next day, and two days 
later all who had left 
the Missouri in quest 





































of the white cow were en- 
camped just across the river 
from our fort. The Crows 
were very hospitable; they 
gave numberless feasts and 
smokes and dances for the 
entertainment of their visi- 
tors. The young men of both 
tribes spent hours over their 
toilet, washing and combing 
and braiding their hair and 
painting their faces; then, 
putting on their best clothes 
and hanging a fine shield 
ss” or a plumed war club to 
their wrists, they prome- 
naded through the camps, 
and stood posing here and 
there, hoping to be admired 
by the girls. The girls, how- 
ever, always pretended that 
they did not see them, 
although at any gathering of 
those demure maids you could 
have heard a discussion of the at- 
tire and general appearance and the 
character of every one of the youths. 
In the evenings a dozen different dances 
were going on at once: Sioux dances, vic- 
tory dances,—in the pauses of which the 
participants would tell of their brave deeds, 
—women dances, in which the maidens, duly 
chaperoned, danced with the young men. 
Most impressive of all was the medicine-pipe 
dance, in which some zealous old medicine man 
led a long, winding column of stately dancing 
men and women, who alternately prayed and 
sang praises of the gods as they wove their 
way through the great camp. These rare meet- 


_ ings always resulted in a number of marriages 


between members of the two tribes, and the 
formation of individual friendships that even 
subsequent wars could not break. 

The morning of the great hunt came, and 
soon after sunrise the chiefs of the two tribes 
rode out of camp at the head of their hundreds 
of hunters. The Crows went southwest, then 
west, and then northwest; at frequent inter- 
vals a man dropped out, until a line was formed 
from the Musselshell to the southeastern point 
of the Snowy Mountains. Twenty miles north 
of them the Blackfeet made up another line 
from the river round to the mountains. It had 
been agreed that when the sun marked the 
middle of the day they should all start to close 
the circle. 

Apsi and I had our posts several hundred 
yards on either side of Skunk Cap. Some time 
after we started to close the circle we began 
to see increasing numbers of buffaloes and ante- 
lopes, wolves arid coyotes, and even some elks 
and deer, which the riders at the westerly end 
of the line had scared out of the foothills. All 
of the animals were on the move, but as yet 
none showed any particular alarm except the 
antelopes. A long; stringing band of those timid 
and wary creatures would fly away out of sight 
in one direction only to reappear soon heading 
in another. 

Before another hour passed, the thousands 
of game animals within our ever-narrowing 
circle were milling. Some swept past us to our 
right, others to our left, circling and circling 
in a vain attempt to find a gap in the endless 
line of riders. 

The antelopes were the first to break through 
the line of hunters. Running so fast that their 
feet seemed scareely to touch the ground, a 
bunch of several hundred of them flashed be- 
tween Skunk Cap and me. s 

They went out unharmed, for we had no 
thought of shooting at them. Soon great herds 
of buffaloes began to break through the line. 
They no longer tried to avoid the hunters, and 
we frequently had to put our horses to top 
speed in order to get out of their way. 

It was not until the circle had contracted to 
a diameter of about four miles that I got a 
glimpse of the white cow. She was running 
some distance in advance of a buffalo herd, 
and, overtaking another herd that was running 
more to the southwest, she was soon lost to 
view in the midst of it. 

Half an hour later I saw her again. The 
circle was now very small, and she was lead- 
ing the last band of buffaloes within it. Five 
Crows, mounted on unusually fast horses, were 
in close pursuit. The white buffalo’s brown 
mates scattered to the right and the left, and 
as our part of the circle now sped forward to 





BEHIND THEM THE OTHER HUNTERS SET UP A GREAT SHOUTING, AS EACH URGED 
THE MAN OF HIS TRIBE TO GREATER SPEED 





meet her I saw that the race was between Big 
Owl, the Blackfoot who had been on my right 
all the morning, and a Crow who was riding 
a powerful black horse. 

The cow swerved to the west, and then 
turned due north, a move that brought both 
men directly behind her. To their rear the 
plain was covered with riders converging to 
the chase; most of them had no hope of getting 
the animal, but of course everyone was anxious 
to see the finish. 

Big Owl and the Crow were both about the 
same distance from the cow, and, crouching 
low over their horses’ withers, they urged their 
mounts to top speed. Behind them the other 
hunters set up a great shouting, as each urged 
the man of his tribe to greater speed. Had the 
cow not been rushing here and there for a long 
time within the ever-narrowing bounds of our 
circle, even those swiftest riders could not 
have overtaken her; but as it was they closed 
in steadily. Both were now holding their guns 
ready to raise and fire, and each was watch- 
ing the other, afraid to risk a long shot and 
miss, and yet wanting to fire the first and 
fatal ball. 

Apsi, riding near me, was fairly whimpering 
with excitement. At last the two riders were 
close enough for a fatal shot; they did not 
seem more than ten yards behind her, with 
Big Owl on her right flank and the Crow on 
her left. 

Suddenly the Crow threw up his gun and 
aimed; but he could not fire before Big Owl 
had his aim, too. The reports were almost 
simultaneous. The cow flinched, and I knew 
that she was’hit; she ran on for a few paces 
and then collapsed, falling over on her right 
side. 

A moment later the two men sprang from 
their horses beside the body. Both began talk- 
ing loudly and then angrily. The Crow pointed 
again and again at the bloody wound in the 
animal’s shoulder and cried: 

**See! It is in my side! My gun did that! It 
is my animal, not yours!’’ 

‘*No, no! That is where my bullet came out! 
I killed her! Go away! She is miae!”’ Big Owl 
shouted. 

‘“*You go away! She is mine! You are a 
liar!’’ the other shouted, making the sign for 
the forked, or lying, tongua 

At that, the Blackfoot began hastily to reload 
his gun, and the Crow followed suit. In another 
moment they would be shooting, and I realized 
with a shiver that that would mean a terrible 
fight between us and the other tribe. Already 
the Blackfeet were shouting to Big Owl: 

‘*Kill him! Kill him! She is your animal— 
you shot her!’’ 

Skunk Cap was the first one of us to reach 
the disputants. He sprang between them from 
his horse just as Big Ow] was fitting a cap on 
his rifle and flourished his ever-present sacred 
medicine staff before their eyes. 

‘*Don’t you dare shoot, either of you!’’ he 
roared. 

Big Owl was wild with rage. He tried to 
push the peacemaker aside and to raise his 
rifle, but Skunk Cap jerked the weapon out of 
his hands and, turning, struck up the Crow’s 
gun with his staff; he was just in the nick of 
time: the Crow pulled the trigger, but the 
charge went harmlessly into the air. The rest 
of the hunters were now arriving on the scene; 
the older men were all for a peaceful settlement 
of the affair, the hot-headed young men all 
eager to fight. 

Big Lake and Gray Bull came up none too 
soon. Each of them scolded and threatened 
his people, and in a moment or two the big 
crowd became silent. The two chiefs then 
spoke a few words together and stepped over 
to the dead animal. They examined the wound 
in her side and cried out loudly, each in his 
own tongue: 

‘*Here the bullet went in!’’ 

At that, a joyous shout went up from the 
Crows. 

Big Owl called to those near him, ‘‘Quick! 
Help me turn her over!’’ 

It was quickly done, and again the two chiefs 
benj over and examined a wound that was 
plain to be seen in the right side, exactly 
opposite the other one. 

‘* Here also went in a bullet,’’ they an- 
nounced after a moment, and this time the 
Blackfeet gave a mighty shout of exultation. 

‘*T am ashamed of myself for getting angry,’’ 
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Big Owl said. ‘‘It was all a mistake. This 
sacred animal belongs half to my Crow friend, 
there, and half to me. Ask him what he will 
take for his share?’’ 

Skunk Cap quickly put the question, and 


the Crow immediately answered, 
horses. ’’ 

The Blackfoot dropped his head. ‘‘ Thirty 
horses,’’ he said in despair. ‘‘I have nowhere 
near that number. ’’ 

At that a hundred voices broke loose: ‘‘I 
give you one.’’ ‘‘I give you five.’’ ‘‘1 give you 
ten.’’ The offers seemed numberless. 

Probably more than five hundred horses 


‘* Thirty 





were offered to Big Owl with which to pur- 
chase the Crow’s half of the white cow; but 
three or four of Big Owl’s relatives made their 
way through the crowd and talked with him 
a moment, and then he turned again to Skunk 
Cap. 

‘*Tell my friend that I and my family will 
give him the thirty horses,’’ he said. 

‘*T am gilad,’’ the Crow replied in signs. 
‘*Go to work and skin your animal. ’’ 

I stood and watched the beautiful cream- 
white hide roll back from the skillful knives 
of the hunters. The work was soon completed, 
and then the tongue was taken out, to be 





dried and presented to the sun with the tanned 
white robe at the great religious festival of 
the coming summer. Big Owl then spoke to 
his chief, who, stepping out beside the carcass 
of the cow, made an impressive prayer to the 
sun. 

The Crows stood and listened respectfully. 
When Big Lake had finished, there was a gen- 
eral mounting of horses, and we all rode home- 
ward in the gathering dusk. 

All the way across the plain our course 
was enlivened by song. My companions were 
happy, for they had secured for their god the 
gift that they knew was most acceptable to him. 


THE POETS MONUMENT 


‘“97 CONFESS, I hate like 
] everything to go,’’ said 
Mr. Anstruther, who 
could not help feeling a sense 
of elation at Rosemary’s amazing declaration, 
‘*but I had this chance to go back to Filmore 
to give my old course on the development of 
the novel at the summer school with the chance 
of a second salary by acting as secretary, which 
was really too good to refuse. It won’t mean 
much work, and it’s really great fun. Only, 
it is an awful wrench to leave home—espe- 
cially, Rosemary, for a fellow who hasn’t 
known @ home in years and years.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? agreed Rosemary in a curious 
voice. 

‘*But it’s only for six weeks, so I oughtn’t 
to say anything.’’ 

They had reached the gate, and as he opened 
it for her Anstruther said lightly, ‘‘I can’t 
help wondering, Rosemary—did you. mean to 
intimate that you might miss me?’’ 

‘*T was thinking of mother and the children, ’’ 
she faltered ; and he laughed, although perhaps 
ruefully. 

Afterwards, he felt that he must have 
dreamed that the girl had ever expressed any 
regret at his going away; for during the few 
busy weeks that followed she held herself more 
aloof from him than ever, and on the day he 
left she stole away after the noon dinner, 
obviously with the purpose of avoiding 
the farewells. 

When it was time to leave the house, 
and Anstruther inquired for Rosemary, 
she was nowhere to be found. Jack went 
one way and little Emily another; then 
Sally remembered that Rosemary had 
been planning to meet Jane Clement:some- 
time during the day, and so, giving over 
the search, they started for the station. 

Tears of dismay stood in Mrs, An- 
struther’s eyes. ‘tI don’t understand how 
she can do a thing like this, Thad,’’ she 
said sadly. ‘‘Honestly, I feel like shaking 
her. ’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s con- 
trary, as they used to term it; but she’s 
done pretty well of late. Don’t scold her, 
dear. ’’ 

When Rosemary returned late in the 
afternoon she found her mother on the 
couch and saw that she had been crying. 

‘*It’s only six weeks, and then he’ll be 
back, mother,’’ the girl said gently. 

‘*Don’t try to comfort me, Rosemary, ’’ 
said her mother sharply. ‘‘If you didn’t 
care enough for me to be decently civil 
this afternoon, please don’t express any 
false sympathy. ’’ 

‘*T’m ‘sorry,’’ said the girl meekly. 
‘*T thought perhaps I should come back 
at the last minute, but—I just didn’t. I’m 
sorry if I displeased you. ’’ 

‘* If anything should happen to him, 
Rosemary, you’d be sorry and ashamed 
for your own sake. ’’ 

Rosemary knew that that was true. 

‘‘Nothing will happen,’’ she declared. 
‘*But, mother, if you were going to take 
it to heart so, why did he go away at all?’’ 

Mrs. Anstruther sat erect. ‘‘He went away 
for us, Rosemary, for all of us. He’s working 
for us when he ought to be resting. ’’ 

‘*But why should he?’’ demanded Rosemary. 

‘*He has had a great many expenses to meet 
this year, dear.’’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said Rosemary seriously, ‘‘ I 
don’t want to make you feel bad, or to crit- 
icize Mr. Anstruther, but don’t you think he 





sick? If he couldn’t afford anything like that, 
why, he ought not to have married you.’’ 

‘‘Rosemary Greenaway !’’ cried her mother 
in despair. ‘‘In the first place, he didn’t make 
a fuss! He has never uttered one complaint 
over anything; and if you knew what he has 
been through,- that would mean—everything! 
And when he married me he rescued us all 
from the poorhouse!’’ 

With an impatient exclamation Rosemary 
left the room. If her mother was going to deal 
in exaggeration after that fashion, she said to 
herself, what was the use of arguing with her? 
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As she sat by the window in her room, how- 
ever, she said to herself that she had been 
silly and childish in stealing off in order to 
avoid saying good-by. What would he think of 
her—especially since she had told him not four 
weeks ago that she wished with all her heart 
he were not going. What a mistake that had 
been on her part! It seemed to Rosemary that 
she could never outlive the mortification of it. 
Only the fact that it might have been worse 
helped her to endure it at all. It was only by 
fortunate chance that she had not let her step- 
father know that she supposed he was prepar- 
ing to leave her mother—to abandon his wife 
and the children! What would he have thought 
of her in that case! How could she have been 
so stupid, so inconceivably foolish? 

Rosemary had idly taken it for granted that 
during her stepfather’s absence the household 
would naturally swing back to its old routine 
and be very much what it had been during the 
first year after her father’s death. She was 
astonished to find how utterly different it was 
from what it had been then as well as from 
what it had been in the immediate past. There 
was an indescribably forlorn sense of empti- 
ness and loss in and through everything, which 
Rosemary could not help feeling through the 
other members of the family. 

She admitted that it was only natural that 
her mother should miss Anstruther. There 
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Chapter Seven, in which 
Rosemary goes to Longfield 


‘dear’? and ‘‘darling’’ and ‘‘precious’’ not 
once but a dozen times in a day. But all that 
was nothing to Jack’s behavior. He was rest- 
less and uneasy and cross, forgot his manners, 
and was constantly in mischief. 

‘*Jack’s getting simply unbearable,’’ Rose- 
mary said to her mother one day when they 
were alone on the veranda. ‘‘I shouldn’t think 
you would dare let, him go on so.’’ 

‘* Jack will be himself again the moment his 
father returns,’’ said Mrs. Anstruther pa- 
tiently. ‘‘He misses him terribly, but he doesn’t 
understand what’s wrong, and he’s naughty 
and fractious. I can’t be hard on him, Rose- 
mary, for I find myself being cross and impa- 
tient for the very same reason. You see, father 
isn’t simply a pleasant, kind presence among 
us, ready to do anything that is asked of 
him. He fills every moment of his time doing 
things for every one of ,us and thinking up 
things to do. He never once thinks of himself. 
And when you consider that rich mind and 
generous nature: devoted to us night and day 
and then suddenly taken away—why, the bot- 
tom’s fallen out of everything, dear.’’ 

She smiled through tears. Rosemary’s eyes 
widened. Her mother was really eloquent. And 
she looked so young and pretty, with a sort 
of startled-mother-bird expression in her eyes, 
that a very curious desire suddenly smote her 
daughter. She wished that good, homely, 





ROSEMARY'S BLOOD CONGEALED, ALTHOUGH THE DAY WAS STIFLING HOT. 
SHE HELD HER BREATH AND LISTENED 


was no denying that he had always been 
extremely attentive to her; but it seemed to the 
girl that her mother need not have so com- 
pletely given way to her feelings. She did not 
seem to make any effort to rise above her lone- 
liness, or to hide from the children the fact 
that she sadly missed her husband ; worse than 
that, she did not even try to conceal that she 


| really took his absence harder than she had 
made a pretty big fuss about having Auntie | 
Hawes dnd Mrs. Carter in while you were} 


taken the death of Rosemary’s father. She was 
nervous and fretful, and sometimes just plain 
cross. 

The children were still worse —they were 
almost unbearable. Sally, utterly disconsolate, 
wandered round the house with her kitten in 
her arms, or sat for hours on a hassock ‘drawn 
close to her stepfather’s chair in his study. 
Little Emily was her own happy self, but was 
always prattling of father and counting the 
days until he should return. And she was 
constantly writing letters to him and was 
always bothering some one by asking how to 
spell this, that and the other word. It seemed 





to Rosemary that she spelled out ‘‘honey’’ and 





unselfish man out West, who was doubtless 
still lonelier, could look upon his wife at 
that moment—could have heard her words! 
From that time on the girl really tried to 
make things go more smoothly. She endeavored 
to help her mother about the house and to be 
better company for her. She played croquet 
with Sally and walked through the woods with 
Jack; but although the response from one and 
all seemed greater than her effort called for, 
yet she could not feel that time dragged 
notably less, or that dinner and supper and 
the evening hour were not as dreary as ever. 
After that day on the veranda her mother 
seldom mentioned her stepfather to her. Mrs. 
Anstruther heard from him every day and read 
a good part of the letters to the others, but 
always when Rosemary was out of the way, 
so that the girl had only such information of 
him as she gathered from the general conver- 
sation. Sometimes she would have liked to 
inquire about him—after all, he was her school- 
master, and she liked him exceedingly well in 
that capacity; but she could not inquire for 











her schoolmaster without appearing to show 
an interest in her stepfather, whom she hated. 

One day during the fifth week of his absence, 
she came home at dinner time to find the 
family in a state of excitement that appeared 
to be of the nature of profound disappoint- 
ment. There had obviously been some unpleas- 
ant news from Mr. Anstruther. On her part, 
she would not ask any question, and she knew 
that her mother believed her to be so wholly 
out of sympathy with the rest of them that she 
would not vouchsafe any information unless 
she were forced to do so. With a suppressed 
sigh, Rosemary took her place at the table. 

Presently Sally, who had been crying, broke 
the distressing silence. 

‘* Mother, when father does come home, 
couldn’t we have a new canary bird in Cherry’s 
cage to surprise him ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, Sally, that would only bring it 
all back and make him feel bad,’’ said her 
mother quickly. ‘‘It was because Cherry had 
been his mother’s pet that father cared so 
much for him.’’ 

It would have been difficult to say whether 
Rosemary or Jack looked or felt the more 
conscience-smitten. 

‘*Well, isn’t there some present we can buy 
for him?’’ Sally urged. ‘‘Mother, you think 
of something. ’’ 

‘*Father doesn’t need any such token, Sally, 
even if we could afford to spend the money; 
and if we could, then he wouldn’t be out 
West working so hard when he should be rest- 
ing. The best thing we can do is for all of us 
to pitch in when he does come home and make 
the few weeks he will have before school opens 
as happy as we can for him.’’ 

‘*Rosemary, too?’’ asked little Emily. 

**All of us, dear, of course. ’’ 

After dinner Mrs. Anstruther asked Rose- 
mary to go over to Longfield on the afternoon 
train to carry a message to Mrs. Chamberlain. 

‘*Father sent word to her and the postmaster 
about Old Home Day, and when I went over 
this morning I found that she was with her 
sister in Longfield for the week. He isn’t sure 
that he’ll be able to be here for that day. He’s 
going to write her, but —’’ 

‘*But, mother, I should think he’d have to 
come!’’ Rosemary exclaimed. ‘‘It is his duty 
to be here. Everything will fall to pieces. ’’ 

‘*No, it won’t. The postmaster said that that 
was the most wonderful part of father’s ar- 
rangements—that whatever happens it will all 
work out perfectly; but he says that there 

isn’t anyone who couldn’t have been bet- 
ter spared for all that.’’ 

Rosemary did not ask for any expla- 
nation. She felt stunned by the news, 
almost as if it had been a personal dis- 
appointment or even bereavement. As she 
took the train she was still in an almost 
dazed condition. 

Two men with harsh voices behind her 
were deep in a discussion that presently 
awoke her attention. 

‘*You calculate to cut the timber off 
soon, then ?’’ one was inquiring. 

‘*T’ll begin on the chestnut as soon as 
the sledding’s good in the winter. ‘They’re 
wuth almost their weight in gold for 
railway ties, you know, Hen.’’ 

‘*Wuth the price you paid, all right,’’ 
the one called ‘‘Hen’’ replied. ‘‘ But he’d 
never ’a’ turned ’em into cash?’’ 

‘*Naw—only wanted ’em for their looks 
and perhaps the nuts for the children. 
And yet, Hen, it was like pulling teeth 
for him to part with them lots. I wanted 
’em bad, but I swan there’s that about 
the man that made me up and offer to 
take a big mortgage on the house he’s 
living in instead. ’’ 

Rosemary wondered irritably whom 
they were talking about. Well, if they 
were talking so loud, they could not expect 
her not to hear. 

‘*‘Wa’n’t it you that held the mortgage 
before ?’’ 

‘* Yep. I was ready to foreclose, and 
then I heard the widow was marrying 
again. So I says nothing and got it cash 
down in full.’’ 

Rosemary’s blood congealed, although 
the day was stifling hot. She held her 

breath and listened as intently as if they had 
been whispering. 

‘*But he wouldn’t do that—no, siree! I guess 
he wouldn’t risk anything happening to him 
and her a widow again without a roof over her 
head and all them children !’’ 

‘*Humph! And you say it’s all Greenaway’s 
debts he’s paying ?’’ 

The other grunted assent. 

‘«There’s no law as would compel a man to 
do that. And anyhow, I don’t see how they 
could be so heavy as you make out, Hiram. He 
wa’n’t a drinking man—Greenaway wa’n’t?’’ 

‘*Nor yet a gambler. Between you and me, 
Hen, he was a blamed sight worse’n either. 
He robbed the widows and orphans, that’s 
what he did. They hushed it up at the bank, 
but it’s well known among certain parties that 
he embezzled —’’ 

‘‘Longfield! Longfield !’’ cried the conductor. 

The occupants of the car filed past Rosemary. 
Grasping the sunshade that her mother had 
made her carry, the girl stumbled out. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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Weston had been one of the 
best-known trainers of wild 
animals in the country. In 1883 
he owned a show of his own; but 
a tornado wrecked it ard nearly ruined him. 
After a time he bought, with his meagre 
savings, four leopards from a stranded show 
in Peoria and began life anew. 

He was only a few weeks in getting ac- 
quainted with the sly, stealthy beasts; but he 
taught them only the timeworn tricks of by- 
gone circus days, for, great as was his natural 
aptitude for handling wild animals, he lacked 
the originality to invent new feats with which 
to regale the thrill-loving public. 

He obtained a place, however, in the Judah 
& Sullivan’ Cireus; and then, with his contract 
safe in his pocket, he married Jennie Judah, old 
Nathaniel Judah’s daughter. Two years later 
a boy was born to the Westons, but Jim’s hap- 
piness was short-lived, for Jennie died a few 
days later and left him to bring up the baby. 

Jim was a good father. There was a strange 
contrast between Weston as Capt. Recardo in 
the arena, the master of the treacherous leop- 
ards, and Weston in his lodgings as the ‘soft- 
voiced companion of his little son. 

The years crept on, and then suddenly, one 
December while the circus was at Tampa, 
Nathaniel Judah died, and Sullivan took over 
the business. It was an unfortunate day for 
Jim. Sullivan renewed the contracts of the 
French Zouaves, the Flying Martins, and a 
dozen others. At last Weston stood before the 
chief. 

‘* Sorry, Jim, but I’ve decided to make a 
change this year,’’ said Sullivan. ‘‘The leopard 
act is behind the times. The people who come 
to the show are tired of the same old thing. We 
need new blood; so I’m going to cut out your 
stunt.’’ His voice sounded harsh and matter- 
of-fact. 

‘*Tl’m sorry,’’ answered Jim, fumbling his 
hat irresolutely. ‘‘ Perhaps — perhaps I can 
change the act.’’ His voice rose hopefully. 
‘**Perhaps I can put new life into it!’’ 

**Good!’’ snapped Sullivan. ‘‘When you’re 
ready I’ll look it over.’’ 

The next day a Singhalese on a fruit ship 
in Tampa Bay offered Jim a leopard for two 
hundred dollars. He was a powerful, stealthy, 
lightning-quick Ceylon cat, pale fawn in color, 
with dark rosette-shaped spots. Jim imme- 
diately bought him. He would make the fifth 
of a splendid quintet. The others were Rome 
and Bolivar, magnificent males, and Jade 
and Regina, their mates. 

On his last day aboard the ship the Sin- 
ghalese tried to transfer the leopard from his 
wooden crate to Jim’s steel cage. With light- 
ning swiftness one cruel paw whipped up 
through the bars, caught in the native’s sarong, 
and dragged him close. Before the bystanders 
could drag the man to safety the long fangs 
had gashed him dangerously. 

The taste of blood almost inevitably ruins a 
wild animal for training; but the leopard gave 
such splendid promise that Jim took the risk. 
He named the beast Cesar and set about 
teaching him a few elementary tricks. 

Jim’s success with Rome and Bolivar and 
their mates was owing to his strict adherence 
of a few simple principles. He never let them 
become conscious of their power; he never 
appeared nervous in their presence; he took 
advantage of their ignorance and awe of the 
ways of man; and, because life was sweet to 
him, he never took his eyes off them for an 
instant while he was in their cage. 

Cesar got along harmoniously with the other 
cats, and at the end of three months Jim had 
a new exhibition ready. It opened with the 
five leopards seated on their pedestals. At a 
signal they bowed in unison ; then Cesar, Rome 
and Bolivar rode tricycles while Jade and 
Regina swung in a seesaw. After that the 
quintet would ring a series of bells that gave 
forth notes akin to Home, Sweet Home. Then 
Jim fired three shots with his revolver, and 
the leopards leaped to their pedestals and 
bowed sedately once more. 

Weston traveled to Omaha in the spring to 
exhibit the new act to Sullivan; but the cir- 
cus manager refused it. ‘‘It is not different 
enough, ’’ he declared. 

Jim racked his brains to discover a new idea. 
Then all at once a suggestion came to him. 
Why not take his son, little Jim Junior, into 
the arena with him? It was dangerous; but he 
had never had a serious accident in his whole 
twenty years of dealing with trained beasts. 
And how it would thrill an audience! 

The next day Jim took his boy, now five 
years old, to the cage. A week later he entered 
the cage with little Jim astride his shoulders 
and put the leopards through their tricks. That 
morning he detected Cesar skulking on the 
floor behind him. The beast’s leg muscles tight- 
ened ominously, and Jim knew that the leopard 
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Clift 
was preparing to spring. Without an instant of 
hesitation, the animal trainer swung the stout 
oak stick that he always carried and struck 
Cesar a stinging blow on the nose. The beast 
leaped away, snarling and cowed, and sprang 
upon his pedestal. 

That was a warning to Jim. ‘‘Some day,’’ 
he told himself, ‘‘if I’m not careful, I’m going 
to have trouble with Cesar!’’ 

After that he carried a shining brass rod 
into the cage. The leopards regarded the mys- 
terious thing with distrust. Rome and Jade 
snarled and spit every time Jim approached 
them, but Cesar would slink away, cringing, 
silent and watchful. Jim feared that sort of 
action more than he feared all the hisses and 
growls of the others; he knew that Cesar 
was biding his time. 

Finally, Jim got the leopards accustomed to 
the presence of the boy. Then he found Sullivan 
again. 

When the circus manager saw the new act, 
he was enthusiastic. ‘‘Now,’’ he said to Jim, 
‘*vou have got an act that is 
fit for a king!’’ 

Weston was overjoyed. With 
the assistance of Jim Junior 
he showed the new act in New 
Orleans that night before a 
packed mass of spectators. 

The cireus was exhibiting 
in the old French city at the 
time of the Mardi gras. The 
tents were pitched off the Rue 
du Maine, overlooking the 
vista of red-tiled roofs toward 
Chartres Street. The hot Feb- 
ruary night was alive with the 
revelry of maskers in domi- 
nos; crowds thronged the bril- 
liant streets and packed the 
big circus tent. 

There was a strike in progress against the 
electric light and power company, and earlier 
in the evening the current had been off for an 
hour. That merely added to the revelry in 
the streets. Colored marchandes in fichus and 
masked torchbearers darted about with lighted 
moccoletti. 

Under the canvas the carnivora, responding 
to the excitement, rent the air with their 
jungle calls. The cries of the wolves mingled 
with the majestic roars of the Barbary lions. 

After the tigers had been driven along the 
runway to their cages, the arena was yielded 
to Jim. It was an oblong inclosure with walls 
of strong steel bars more than twelve feet high, 
the tops of which were pointed and curved 
inward in order to prevent the animals from 
escaping. 

When the crowd saw the leopards come in 
followed by Capt. Recardo in his white uniform 
and a mite of a boy in similar dress, it broke 
into great applause. 

The leopards leaped upon their pedestals. 
Jim was especially watchful, for all that day 
Cesar had been sullen. The heat had made 
him perverse and irritable. During the noon 
hour he had paced restlessly up and down, 
occasionally hurling his compact body, rigid 
with passion, against the bars of his cage. 

But the mood of the crowd had got into 
Weston’s veins; he had waited long for this 
night of triumph, and he expected no trouble. 

‘*Bow to your friends!’’ Jim commanded. 

The sleek, lithe, graceful cats regarded him 
curiously. ‘‘Bow!’’ Jim repeated. Jade and 
Bolivar nodded. ‘‘ Bow, Cesar, Regina!’’ They 
obeyed reluctantly. Then Jade and Regina 
played seesaw; next Rome and Bolivar rode 
their tricycles. The crowd applauded thun- 
derously. 

Fastened on pedestals inside the arena were 
two wooden balls. Jim set one of these whirl- 
ing. Then he swung Junior up to his shoulders. 
The boy held aloft a paper-covered hoop. It 
was Cesar’s trick to leap from the stationary 
ball through the hoop and alight on the revolv- 
ing ball without losing his balance. 

‘*Up, Cesar!’’ commanded Jim. Slowly 
Cesar dropped to the floor, turned, sprang 
upward and landed on the stationary ball. 
Jim Junior held the hoop in position, ready 
for Cesar’s flying leap across the arena. 

The band ceased playing; the crowd held its 
breath. At that moment the electric lights 
suddenly went out! The tent was plunged into 
total darkness! 

No more terrible moment could have been 
chosen for a catastrophe. The panthers and 
sloth bears began to growl. Above all rose 
the terrified gasp of the crowd, then women 
shrieked. The confused shouts and bellowings 
were frightful. 

Knowing so well the treacherous nature of 
the leopards, Jim expected a swift attack. His 
first thought was for his son. In a flash he set 
the boy on the floor close behind him. 

For an instant he stood absolutely still, 
collecting his wits. The leopards remained 
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motionless. In the darkness their 
yellow eyes peered at him like 
amber flames. Jim gripped his brass rod 
hard and backed against the high wall 
of the arena. 

He knew that he must gain the gate 
quickly and get his boy out; no other 
means of escape seemed open to him. 
The crowd in the tent became panic- 
stricken. The cries of the women were 
mingled with ringing orders from the 
attendants. Here and there men struck 
matches, and the tiny flames sparkled like 
fireflies. Jim turned and faced the gate. There, 
just three feet to the left, stood Bolivar on 
his pedestal. His eyes burned like lambent 
jewels. 

With a stern, hard voice Jim called, ‘‘Steady, 
Bolivar! Steady, Jade!’’ 

For fully thirty seconds not a leopard moved. 
So long as the others remained on the pedestals 
Jim could centre his attention on Cesar, for 
their foothold was so slight that they had no 
chance to gather themselves together for a 
spring. 

With lightning rapidity Jim’s brain formu- 
lated plans of escape. A trapeze hung overhead 
near the gate. If he could reach it, swing high, 
and leap. over the wall of the arena with his 
boy! But no, at his first swing, Cesar would 
be upon him. 

His revolver, loaded only with blank car- 
tridges, seemed useless. Through the steel 
latticework he saw, bobbing about, the yellow 
lanterns of the attendants. The men were try- 
ing to quiet the people. 

There seemed little hope of making himself 
heard above the uproar, but Jim shouted, 
**Open the gate! Quick, open the gate!’’ 

His voice was lost in the babel of cries. 
Only one way now seemed possible. He him- 
self must open the gate and get through it! 

As that thought passed through Jim’s mind, 
the boy grasped him in terror. ‘‘Papa! Papa!’’ 
he cried. 

‘Hush, Jimmy!’’ called his father. ‘‘Stay 
close to me. When I open the gate, shoot 
through!’’ 

Jim was about to step toward the gate when, 
gazing up at Cesar, still poised on the ball, he 
saw his blazing eyes rise and lower. The trainer 
knew that the leopard’s compact, lithe body 
had stiffened for a spring! 

What followed was what Weston had feared 
most of all. Cesar lowered his head again, 
leaped to the floor of the arena and began 
creeping toward them. 

Jim’s brain reeled! He could see men fight- 
ing to reach the gate, but he knew that the 
crowd was so dense and panic-stricken that 
help would come too late. 

At that moment there flashed into Jim’s 
mind something that an old trainer had told 
him when he had first begun to work with 
animals, twenty years before: ‘‘The leopard is 
bloodthirsty, and often kills far more than it 
can devour from sheer love of slaughter. ’’ 

‘*‘Up, Cesar!’’ Jim ordered. Cesar paid no 
attention, but came on fearlessly. 

When he was only a few feet away, Jim 
whirled the brass rod with a swish and struck 
the tender tip of his sensitive nose. With a 
snarl, Cesar sprang back twelve feet. 

Jim’s moment had come! Leaping toward 
Bolivar, he struck him a swift blow. With a 
sinister hiss the leopard toppled from the ped- 
estal back on to the floor. 

Then, with trembling fingers, Jim reached 
up for the lock between the steel rods. A cold 
sweat covered his forehead. His whole body 
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tingled with excitement. With his left hand 
he held his boy close behind him. 

Swift as Jim’s movement was, he was too 
late! With a maddened snarl Cesar hurled his 
body through the air straight at his master’s 
throat. In the darkness the beast miscalculated 
a few inches, and struck the trainer only a 
glancing blow. 

In the same instant Bolivar had leaped from 
behind his pedestal, and the two leopards col- 
lided heavily. They instantly grappled, and as 
the beasts tore at each other Jim seized his 
boy and lifted him high toward the trapeze 
that hung above his head. 

‘*Grab the trapeze, Jimmy !’’ he cried. 

The boy’s small fingers closed firmly round 
the iron bar. Then the father leaped forward, 
and with all his strength swung his boy far 
forward and up—and let go! 

‘*Drop over the wall and open the gate!’’ he 
called to the brave little fellow. 

Jimmy whirled through the air, and when 
he reached the end of the swing relaxed his 
grip and fell through the inky darkness to 
the soft ground at the side of the arena. He 
got up instantly and began groping toward 
the gate. 

In the arena Cesar had left Bolivar and, 
in a torrent of passion, had leaped upward at 
Jim as he had let go of his boy’s body. The 
impact was terrible, and the trainer fell back 
against the wall. The next second he felt the 
leopard’s muzzle sniffing at his throat. Then 
the deadly fangs closed in upon his neck, while 
the claws tore through his clothing and slashed 
his chest. 

In that moment a hand thrust a lighted lan 
tern between the latticework, close to Jim’s 
face. With blind instinct, the trainer reached 
out, seized it and almost in one movement shat- 
tered the glass chimney against the steel bars 
and thrust the blazing wick into the leopard’s 
face! 

With an angry snarl, Cesar relaxed his grip. 
Jim weakly thrust the burning wick into the 
beast’s face again and at the same time shouted 
with all his power. Confused by the sudden 
light and the cries, Cesar sprang backward. 

Knowing the powerful influence of force of 
habit upon wild animals, Jim drew his revolver 
and fired the three blank cartridges—the signal 
for the leopards to remount their pedestals. 
The stratagem saved his life. 

Bewildered, Cesar and Bolivar leaped upon 
their pedestals and, true to their training, 
began to bow! 

The gate swung inward, and Jim staggered 
quickly into the runway, seriously wounded, 
but safe. In that moment the electric lights 
flashed on again. 

It was Sullivan himself who had passed the 
lantern to Jim. Now he lifted the trainer 
tenderly in his big arms and carried him to 
the emergency tent. Jim Junior followed close 
behind them. 

An hour later Weston, swathed in bandages, 
found himself lying in Sullivan’s own bed. 
Little Jimmy was beside him. The trainer 
gathered him into his arms. 

‘* Brave little man!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ To open 
the gate in time!’’ Then he turned his face 
away and tried to keep back a sob as he 
added, ‘‘Guess I won’t be up for many a day, 
Jimmy. And this poor hand—it’s half chewed 
up!’’ 

Sullivan, who had come in at that moment, 
touched him gently on the shoulder. 

‘*That hand will soon be in shape to sign a 
big contract, Jim,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll need you 
when you get into trim again.’’ 
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ELIAS HOWE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME men are so conceited they think that 
even their mistakes have never been made 
before. 


Who learns another Language wins Command 
Of all the Wisdom of another Land. 


EMEMBER Poor Richard’s apothegm: 
Gain may be temporary and uncertain, 
but expense is constant and certain. 


HE following paragraph from a Western 
paper suggests an interestingly cooperative 
community: ‘*‘Bring your shees which need 
repairing to the barber shop, and they will go 
to Fargo in the laundry basket. ’’ 
T would be interesting to know whether 
there has ever been a longer delay in settling 
a claim against the government than that in 
the case of the man in Illinois who has just 
received one hundred dollars for a horse killed 
during a battle of the Civil War. He entered 
his claim in 1864 and got his money fifty-five 
years later. 
EW ways of putting the flying machine to 
practical use are constantly suggesting 
themselves. One of the latest is timber eruising 
and prospecting for minerals. Over the heavily 
forested western states and parts of Canada 
expert prospectors fly until they find a prom- 
ising stand of timber. They note the position of 
it on a map, and upon their report men are sent 
in to investigate. In prospecting for minerals 
the machine serves merely as a quick and easy 
means of going to places that.are hard to reach. 
O many women who entered the service of 
the government for war work have asked 
whether they are eligible for membership in 
the American Legion that it is a pleasure to 
tell them that they are. Any women who en- 
listed in the army, the navy or the marine 
eorps— who served as army clerks, nurses, 
marine-corps girls, yeomen (F.)—are entitled 
to full membership on the same footing as men. 
Whether they shall join the men’s posts or 
form separate units of their own the local 
posts will decide. 


N the sweltering heat of early June it.seemed 
strange enough toe read that the heaviest 
snowstorm of the year had stopped communi- 
eation between Argentina and the United 
States by way of the Trans-Andean railway 
and the west coast ‘‘till spring.’’ Snowslides 
had carried away sections ofthe track, and 
American business men, caught in the drifts 
of the high passes, had had to return to Buenos 
Aires and resume their northward journey 
aleng the eastern coast. Of eourse the explana- 
tien is that our summer is the South American 
winter ; but we do not always remember it. 
HE fortunes of war sometimes take amus- 
ing turns. On March 11, 1918, when the 
Germans were preparing for their great offen- 
sive, they began to use a new cipher code in 
order to be doubly sure that their plans should 
not be discovered. Two days later a United 
States Signal Corps operator picked up a wire- 
less message in the new eode from the German 
lines. The receiving German operator asked 
the sender to repeat the message in the old 
code, and he did so. Our experts, who were 
already familiar with the old code, thus got 
the secret of the new eode before the Germans 
themselves were thoroughly familiar with it. 
N a recent issue of The Companion there 
appeared in this column a paragraph that 
mentioned the modest amount of knowledge 
of the Bible henceferth to be required of stu- 
dents who seek to enter Columbia University. 
An interested reader sends us a newspaper 
clipping that amply justifies the decision of 
the university. The reporter, describing the 
achievement of two men who walked from 
Chieago to New York, said, “Their sojourn 
in the wilds was just a few hours longer than 





the memorable migration of the Children of 
Israel.’’ Evidently he thinks that Moses and 
his people made the journey from Egypt to 
the Promised Land in forty days instead of 
forty years. No doubt what he had in mind 
was Christ’s going to the wilderness for forty 
days; but a similar haziness is common among 
reporters and not unknown even among those 
who ‘‘write brevier.’’ 
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THE LONG WHITE SEAM 


LL through the winter of 1844-5, a young 
man, poorly and inadequately dressed 
and often hungry, worked for incredibly 

long hours in a cold, bare attic in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, building a machine that few ex- 
cept himself had any faith in. Even the attic 
did not belong to him, but to a schoolmate, 
who for old time’s sake had taken him and 
his family into his home until the young 
inventor should realize the dream that domi- 
nated all his waking hours. 

The inventor was Elias Howe, Jr., and the 
man who sheltered and fed him and his family 
during that memorable winter was George 
Fisher, a dealer in wood and coal. Wherever 
Howe’s name is known that of Fisher, too, 
deserves to be known and honored, for the 
history of invention can show few examples of 
a finer friendship or of assistance more timely 
for the recipient or more opportune for coming 
generations. 

That winter was not the beginning, for Howe 
had been nursing his vision for some time; nor 
was it by any means the end, for years of 
poverty and discouragement and litigation were 
to follow; but it was the turning point. It 
enabled the young inventor—he was then only 
twenty-five years old—to complete the model on 
which he received his patent; a model so well 
thought out and so accurately constructed that 
it still stands virtually unexcelled as the orig- 
inal working model of a great invention. The 
dream had come true. By May both Howe and 
Fisher were wearing woolen suits every seam 
of which had been sewed on the new machine. 

It is a tradition that Howe’s first impulse 
toward his invention was the desire to free his 
wife from the drudgery of the needle, and it 
is a matter of record that he used to watch the 
motions of her fingers for hours at a time. How 
great, then, must have been his disappointment 
when, having set up his machine in Boston 
and having shown for weeks what it would do, 
he found himself confronted by ever increas- 
ing groups of angry tailors and seamstresses 
who denounced both him and his invention 
as instruments to rob them of their livelihood! 

To the people of that day the idea of a 
machine that would do the work of five women 
was too novel for them to see its importance, 
and for us of to-day it is too familiar for us 
always to realize it; but the sewing machine 
is one of the great, epoch-making inventions. 
It took industry out of the small shop and the 
domestic circle and put it into facteries. It 
made possible good ready-made clothing for 
men, women and children. It ereated the great 
national shoe trade and the leather-goods in- 
dustry: It offered a new means of livelihood to 
millions of women and lightened the domestic 
labors of millions ef others. The machine cost 
three hundred dollars in 1845. To-day it is so 
cheap that there are few families in which it 
does not have a place. 

With all the changes and improvements that 
time has brought, Howe’s fundamental prin- 
ciple has held its own, and it is his name that 
will always be associated with the invention of 
the sewing machine. He died comparatively 
young—at the age of forty-eight—and his poor 
wife did not live to see even the beginning of his 
prosperity ; but he is not forgotten, and now 
the town of Spencer, Massachusetts, where he 
was born, is celebrating with fit ceremonies 
the centenary of its famous son. 
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BASEBALL IN FRANCE 


CCORDING to the reperts of American 
eorrespondents in France, the French 
people regard baseball, of which they 

have seen expert exhibitions by American 
soldiers, as a game of much interest, but of 
the utmost roughness and brutality. Some of 
the poilus have valiantly attempted to play 
it, but have shown little aptitude for it. Han- 
dling a ball, throwing it and catching it are 
accomplishments of the Anglo-Saxon rather 
than of the Latin. The American soldier says 
that the Frenchman throws ‘‘like a girl’’— 
with an ineffective stiff-arm movement. And 
when the ball is thrown to him and he tries 
to catch it, he receives it usually on the ends 
of his fingers. So many injuries haye resulted 
among the poilus whe have undertaken to 
play baseball that they view the game as a 





kind of battle. The raucous and incessant 
coaching from the side lines, the vigorous 
prancing and reckless slides of the base run- 
ners and the deliberation and ferocity with 
which pitcher and batter eye each other seem 
to amaze the French and to inspire in them a 
certain awe. 

But for the small French boys the game has 
apparently the same fascination that it has for 
American boys. Whenever Americans appear 
with bat and ball, even if it is only to knock 
up flies, French youngsters congregate to look 
on and eagerly to chase the balls that go 
astray. The French boys have already ac- 
quired the American knack of throwing and 
eatehing. The enthusiasm that they show for 
the game indicates that baseball may yet 
become a popular sport in France, even though 
it may be a full generation before the French 
people take it to their hearts. 
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THE GLORY OF HEALTH 


EALTH is life. To drag round without 
H it, as so many do in these days, half 
well, half ailing, unresponsive, weary, 
inert, finding every duty a task and every 
effort a burden, is to be dead before our time, 
not to know the real savor and spirit of living. 
The great, positive, overwhelming pleasures 
are comparatively few—they come to most of 
us rarely, to some hardly ever; but there are 
innumerable little accidents and incidents, 
agreeable moments, casual glimpses of delight- 
ful possibility, that depend for their enjoy- 
ment wholly on the state of mind in which we 
meet them. Health, perfect health, and that 
alone, can coin all those trifles into happiness. 
It is in that sense that we are to read Emer- 
son’s golden saying, ‘‘Give me health and a 
day, and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous. ’’ 

Evidently, then, to preserve health is well 
worth our constant and unfailing care. And 
merely to preserve it is, after all, compara- 
tively easy. A few simple rules and habits, 
faithfully and instinctively followed, suffice to 
attain the object. How far different a matter 
it is to regain health, when once lost! Then 
we lavish money and time and effort, too often 
in vain, to recover what might have been kept 
always without any such sacrifice. If we had 
only known! Yet it is a curious thing that 
excess of care and thought is as likely to be as 
injurious to health as carelessness. As the old 
poet said of time, the naturally healthy are 
not conscious of their health until they lose it. 

It is another curious thing, and one we 
rarely reflect on, how ignorant we are of all 
the processes that are daily and hourly tak- 
ing place within our bodies. Scientific study 
may make us aware of what should occur in 
bodies in general, but, although we see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears the minutest 
changes that go on in the outer world and 
even upon the surface of the body, the per- 
petual movements and changes within us are 
as unknown and unseen as the interior work- 
ings of the earth. And that is surely a happy 
and wise indication of nature that she wishes 
us to be healthy without knowing it. 

It seems superfluous to observe that it is.one 
of the first duties of parents to teach their 
children the simple principles and habits— 
regularity, temperance, self-control—by which 
they can keep health with little thought or 
trouble. Yet, like other duties, it is too often 
forgotten. To be sure, we should generally have 
to begin by teaching the parents. 


6 ¢ 
POLAND AND THE JEWS 


HERE seems to be no question that here 

and there within the newly formed state 

of Poland Jews have been robbed, 
abused and even killed. The outrages have 
usually occurred in the frontier districts and in 
regions lately won from Bolshevik or Ukrainian 
control. Pinsk and Vilna, for example, are the 
places from which the worst manifestations of 
intolerance and cruelty are reported. The point 
still in dispute concerns the persons who are 
responsible for the persecution. 

The representatives of the Jewish people at 
Paris declare that the Peles as a people are 
guilty, that Polish soldiers in uniform are 
among the ringleaders of the anti-Jewish 
mobs, and that Polish newspapers have ap- 
proved the attacks upon the Jews. Premier 
Paderewski and other leading Poles deny the 
charges. They assert that the facts have been 
grossly exaggerated in the interest of Ger- 
man propaganda, — for the Germans are in- 
terested in breaking down the authority 
reputation of the new Poland,—and they say 
that such outrages as have eccurred are the 
werk of outlaws and criminals who have taken 





advantage of the sadly disturbed conditions on 
the Polish frontier to rob and burn and kill. 
Our new minister te Poland, Mr. Gibson, can 
find nothing to show that there is any general 
or organized persecuting of the Jews and does 
not believe that there has been any. 

We are too far away to know where the 
precise truth lies, but certain things are clear 
enough. 

First, whoever is doing the killing, the 
Polish government is not a party to the 
massacres and, if it has the power, will put a 
stop to them. That is because the men in con- 
trol at Warsaw are intelligent and humane 
men; they know that the frail bark of Polish 
liberty can never be floated on a sea of Jewish 
blood. 

Second, if the Polish government has not 
at present the power to save the Jews from 
being maltreated, it must somehow acquire the 
power and use it, or else it will lose the sup- 
port of the Allied nations, on the strength of 
which free Poland must lean for years to come. 

Third, the occurrences in Poland and the 
more serious outbreaks in Russia, Roumania 
and the Ukraine show that the Jews im east- 
ern Europe are in great danger. The hostility 
to them that has always existed among the 
common people of those regions, partly because 
they are of alien blood and partly because 
they are shrewder and more suecessful than 
their neighbors in business, has been quick- 
ened by the aroused nationalism that the war 
has brought forth, by the fact that certain 
clever Jews have been conspicuous in the Bol- 
shevist movement, and by the suspicion that 
as money lenders and traders the Jews have 
profited from the needs of the people whom 
the war has impoverished. Moreover, authority 
is so relaxed over all this region that it is diffi- 
cult—almost impossible, in fact—to check an 
outbreak of Jew baiting once it is under way. 

The Peace Conferenee is at work on treaties 
with the newly established governments, which 
forbid that anyone be discriminated against or 
proscribed either on racial or on religious 
grounds. The governments will try hard to 
comply; it will be fortunate if they ean get 
control ef the situation before the ignorant 
and misguided peasantry become guilty of still 
more shocking exeesses against the Jews. 
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ANARCHISM IN AMERICA 


HE systematic attempt, fortunately un- 

suecessful, to kill or maim some forty 

conspicuous citizens and public men by 
explosives sent through the mail, and the 
organized wrecking of the homes of several 
judges and other officials who have been con- 
scientious in executing the law against those 
who wish to destroy our government and our 
social order, direct our attention sharply to the 
peril in which we stand. 

That peril, we firmly believe, is not the peril 
of the violent overthrow of our civilization, 
although that is the aim of the terrorists who 
are responsible for the outrages, but it is the 
peril of a period of disorder and strife and 
bleodshed. Those who are not willing to trust 
te the orderly reform of social injustices, and 
who are determined to uproot everything we 
draw from the past—the good as well as the 
evil, the priceless inheritance of liberty and 
morality left us by our fathers as well as the 
abuses that through our own fault have crept 
into the social system—are few; but they form 
a desperate and unscrupulous minority, ready 
to go to any length, to use any weapon, to 
cause any amount of suffering and slaughter in 
order to gain their end. What such a minority 
ean do where the forces of order and justice 
are weak we see in Russia. They cannot do so 
much in the United States; but they can em- 
broil the nation in a very savage kind of civil 
strife, and if the situation is not firmly handled 
they will do so. 

Americans must not forget that oom fanat- 
ical agitators and would-be murderers are not 
social reformers, but determined wreckers of 
civilization. They deny every religious belief, 
every moral standard, every political ideal that 
lie at the foundation of our national life. The 
only way to meet them is by the vigorous 
reassertion of those beliefs, those standards, 
those ideals. Anarchism and Bolshevism thrive 
to-day only because, in an era of material 
wealth and of rapidly shifting social conditions, 
the world has somehow relaxed its grip on the 
essential virtues and on the dearly bought and 
hard-won wisdom and spiritual strength of 
the race. We can resist the disintegration and 
destruction that the anarchists plan and labor 


and | for by standing courageously for the reign of 


law, the rule ef justice between man and man 
and the recognition of a divine order in all the 
affairs of mankind. We cannot make a truce or 
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a@ compromise with the anarchist any more 
than with the absolutist. 

The birthday of the nation is at hand. There 
could not be a more appropriate time for each 
of us to consecrate himself anew to the moral 
and political principles upon which our fathers 
established this government. They are threat- 
ened to-day as we never thought to see them 


rea . 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 12 to June 18) 


ONGRESS.—The House made good prog- 
ress in passing the delayed appropriation 
bills, but there was reason to fear that the 
Senate, occupied with its debates on the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations, would find 
difficulty in passing them all before July 1. 
A provision repealing the daylight-saving law 
next October was added to the agricultural 
appropriation bill in the Senate, and a bill to 
the same effect passed the House. ——Secretary 
Baker appealed to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs to restore the appropriation 
for an army of 500,000 men.—The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs acted favorably 
on the Knox resolution calling for a:separation 
of the League of Nations covenant from the 
peace treaty.— Several thousand men and 
women, representatives of organized labor, 
appeared in procession before the Capitol to 
demand a law permitting the manufacture of 
‘beers and wines low in alcohol, but the House 
Judiciary Committee voted against the pro- 
posal.——The House teok under consideration 
a bill restoring control of wires to the telegraph 
and telephone companies at the end of the 
month in which the bill becomes law. 


S 


OMAN’S SUFFRAGE.—Ohio, Kansas 

and New York have ratified the nineteenth 
amendment; New York was the sixth state 
te ratify. e 


ABOR CONVENTION.—The convention 
of the Federation of Labor at Atlantic City 
voted down a motion calling on the United 
States to recognize the soviet government of 
Russia, but it did vote in favor of recognizing 
the Irish republic. The convention voted not 
to authorize a general strike on July 4. a8 a 
means of forcing a new trial for Thomas 
Mooney, convicted in connection with the 
bomb explosion in San Francisco three years 
ago.——A resolution calling for the dismissal 
of Postmaster-General Burleson was passed 
unanimously. ° 


ELEGRAPH STRIKE. — Although a 

good many telegraphers ‘were out-on strike, 
the companies seemed able to give almost 
normal service. An attempt to call out all the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was with- 
out success. e 


HIPPING REPORT.—On June 12 the 
United States Shipping Board sent to 
Congress its recommendations concerning the 
establishment of an American merchant ma- 
rime. The report advises the sale of the ships 
owned by the government and ‘their operation 
under Federal charter by private owners. It 
also recommends that a fund be established to 
give government aid to shippers engaged in 
‘building up new trade routes, and it urges 
liberal pay for mail service. 
e 
EACE CONGRESS.—The Allied Powers 
handed to the German representatives their 
final conditions of peace on June 16. The Ger- 
mans were given seven days to accept or reject 
the treaty ; in the latter case the armistice was 
to end on June 23. The new draft permits a 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia concerning its 
future government, a temporary increase in 
the German‘army to 200,000 men, and certain 
frontier rectifications in West Prussia. It also 
demands a promise from Germany to submit a 
list of those accused of violating the laws of 
war and assures Germany of a place in the 
League of Nations if it fulfills its treaty obliga- 


tions. The draft was accompanied by a letter | 


from M. Clemenceau to Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau in which he justified the severity of 
the terms by a vigorous statement of the 
crimes which the German rulers committed 
and to which the German people assented. —— 
Marshal Foch left Paris for the Rhine on June 
13; it was announced that he had made every 
disposition for a military movement into Ger- 
many if the peace treaty were not signed.— 
Austria replied to the Peace Congress on June 
17. Hts government protested against the eco- 
nomic provisions of the treaty as too onerous 
for the present Austrian territory to bear, and 
against the exclusion of Austria from any 
direct outlet to the sea.——On June 18 Presi- 
dent Wilson left Paris for a visit to Belgium. 
He was received with enthusiasm at Brussels. 
eS 

EXICO.—After the Villistas and the gov- 

ermment troops had fought for several 
days in and about Juarez, endangering life 
and property in the Americar city of El Paso, 





across the river, a detachment of United States 


cavalry under Col. Tompkins, supported by | 


field artillery, crossed the Rio Grande and 
drove the Villistas out of Juarez. A number 
of prisoners and horses were taken, and the 
American troops then returned to El Paso. 
Gen. Erwin, commander of the American 
troops, has sent detachments to protect all the 
important towns along the Mexican border in 
the El Paso region. e 


INNIPEG STRIKE.—A part of the 

railway workers in Winnipeg voted to join 
the sympathetic strike on June 13, contrary to 
the wishes of the railway brotherhood officials. 
On June 17 the special police arrested ten of 
the strike leaders, and the Northwest Mounted 
Police entered the Labor Temple and seized a 
quantity of books and papers said to be sedi- 
tious in character. 6 


HE AEROPLANES.—On June 15 Capt. 

John Alcock and Lieut. A. W. Brown, 
two British aviators flying in a Vickers-Vimy 
biplane, landed safely at Clifden, Ireland, 
having made a success- 
ful flight from New- 
foundland im sixteen 
hours and twelve min- 
utes. They are the first 
to- cross the Atlantic by 
air without:a:stop. 

eS 

ERMANY.— The 

German cabinet 
sitting at Weimar re- 
ceived the revised peace 
treaty on June 17, 
and after examining 
the document referred it to the Assembly for 
discussion.——Herr Eduard Bernstein created 
a sensation at the convention of the Majority 
Socialists in Berlin by declaring that Germany 
had brought the peace terms on itself and that 
almost all of them were just and necessary. 
The convention voted in favor of a united 
German republic and demanded the withdrawal 
of German soldiers from Esthonia and Lith- 
uania.——Herr Noske, the Minister of Defense, 
declared at Weimar that the Independent and 
Radical Socialists were plotting to overthrow 
the present government and had tried to.cor- 
rupt. the volunteer army.——Riots, fomented 
and led by German communists, were reported 
from Zurich, Switzerland. Several persons were 
killed or wounded. e 


USSIA.—The Council of Four at Paris— 











CAPT. JOHN ALCOCK 


agreed to furnish to Adm. Kolchak the muni- 
tions and military supplies he needs. ‘This:ac- 
tion was taken after Kolchak had satisfied the 
eouncil that he did not intend the reéstablish- 
ment of autocratic rule in Russia, and that he 
would summon a constituent assembly to form 
a democratic system of government as soon as 
he had gained possession of Moscow. The:ad- 
vance of the Siberian armies toward Moseow 
has been checked by the concentration of 
Bolshevist forces in their front, but Paris heard 
that Gen. Denikine had driven the Bolsheviki 
out of the important Donets coal region in 
southern Russia, and the capture of the fortress 
of Kronstadt, near Petrograd, by Finnish 
troops assisted by British warships, was said 
to be imminent. ° 


HINA.—Serious anti-Japanese riots have 

occurred in Shanghai, Hankow, Nanking, 
Canton and other cities. Japanese warships 
were dispatched to Shanghai. A {commercial 
boycott against Japan and to a certain extent 
against other foreign countries has put a stop 
to almost all export business at the Chinese 


RANCE. — The strike of the transport 

workers in Paris was settled. on June 14, 
but it was followed by a strike of miners, 
which the government attempted to meet by 
a bill establishing the eight-hour day in the 
mines. It is clear that a certain element among 
the French workers is infected with Bolshe- 
vism, and is doing its best to harass and if pos- 
sible to overthrow the ministry of Clemenceau. 


S 


ASTERN EUROPE. —The communists of 

Vienna made an attempt to seize control 
of the city on June 15; but the uprising was 
put down by the police. Eight persons were 
killed and sixty-six wounded. — Fighting 
between Poles and Ukrainians was again re- 
ported from eastern Galicia; the Poles claim 
to have defeated the Ukrainian - Bolshevists 
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If you are a wide-awake, intelligent 
boy or girl you can earn $10.00 a week, 
and more, representing The Outlook in 
your spare hours. There will be many 
thousands of new subscriptions to The 
Outlook taken in the coming months, 
More than 100,000 subscriptions will be 
expiring too, and most of them will be 
renewed. You can share in the profit 
of this business, not only now but year 
after year, if you will write to-day for 
details of The Outlook’s Co-operative 
Profit Plan. Your parents will approve 
of this, too, for many parents.are repre- 
senting The Outlook themselves, and 
we always want more. But there is 
just as big an opportunity for the live 
boy or girl. Write your letter now. Ad- 
dress, Junior Division, Department B 


The Outlook 
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and to have taken one hundred and thirty-five 
guns and a quantity of railway and military 
supplies. ——There was fighting, too, between 
Hungarians and Czecho-Slovaks in the vicinity 
of Pressburg, in spite of the promise made by 
the Budapest government to refrain from hos- 
tilities. ——Italian troops were said to be ad- 
vancing in the direction of Klagenfurt, in 
order to prevent Jugo-Slav forces from taking 
possession of that city in defiance of the deci- 
sion of the Peace Congress. Fiume is reported 
to have raised an army to defend its claim to 
liberty and union with Italy. 
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My son, 
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July the Mower 
SU 
Deep-chested, bare of throat 

and strong of arm, 
July the Mower swings a 
steady blade. 
Oh, many are the tasks of field 
farm, 


and 
And good at noon he finds 
the maple shade! 


Arthur Guiterman 


























HANDS AND HELP 


a. OW did you lose your hand?” 

“T lost it working with an engine. I 
was reaching in for a loose bolt when 
it got caught and drawn into the cogs. 
I have another good hand left, though, 
and I get along pretty well with it. One 

hand will do pretty good work for a man if he 
knows how to use it.” 

“Help! Help! A man is overboard and drown- 
ing!’’ 

An officer on deck seizes a life preserver and 
throws it to the sinking man. It reaches him and 
holds him up until a boat is lowered, and the man 
is brought back safe on board. 

The telephone rings in a farmhouse. A neigh- 
bor’s voice is recognized as he asks, ‘‘Can you 
come over to-morrow and help fill my silo?’”’ The 
farmer answers, “No, I can’t come myself, but I’ll 
send my hand. He will do as much as I could.” 

The Bible teaches that each part of the body, 
filling well the place that it is meant to fill, is hon- 
orable in that service, whether it be a hand or an 
eye. But the Bible teaches that it is honorable to 
do weli the highest work that we have the ability 
to do, and dishonorable to continue to be merely 
a hand when we might be a whole man doing a 
strong man’s work. 

The service of a life preserver is honorable in 
its place, but it would be shameful to remain only 
a deck hand, a helper, even a life preserver, which 
hangs on a hook for months and then performs its 
service of helping to save one life, if you have it in 
you to be the captain of a great ship and bring 
her across the sea full of ten thousand soldiers 
with their equipment, to fight for the freedom of 
the world. 

It is not a disgrace to do any lowly work if you 
do it well, but it is wrong to continue at lowly 
work that a thousand others might do almost as 
well as you when you have the ability and the 
opportunity for training yourself to difficult and 
exacting work of great responsibility that not one 
person in a thousand could ever learn to do well. 

Abraham Lincoln was, perhaps, the best rail- 
splitter in the State of Illinois, and he was proud 
of the fact that he could split a good rail; but the 
world could not have measured its loss if Lincoln 
had been satisfied to split rails always when God 
had given him the greatness of soul to save a 
nation in the hour of its peril. 

It is honorable to be a hand or a helper if that is 
what God made you to be. But it is wrong not to 
be a mind or a leader of men if God has put the 
possibility of such within you. 
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“STAMPED AND SELF - ADDRESSED” 


U ND that was what she said!” declared 
Mary, triumphantly. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
last night, Uncle Jim, that Mrs. Barnes 
was a horrid, disobliging woman, and 
that I knew it wouldn’t do the least bit 
of good to ask her to help?” 

“Why, yes,” said Uncle Jim, slowly, over the 
top of his newspaper. “If I remember correctly, 
you did say something like that. Well, then, con- 
gratulations, my dear. That’s another stamped 
and self-addressed envelope come back.” 

* Congratulations?” said Mary. ‘‘I guess you 
didn’t understand. I said that Mrs. Barnes had 
turned out just as horrid and disobliging —” 

“As you expected her to be,’ finished Uncle 
Jim, briskly. “Yes, I understand. I merely con- 
nected it with something I heard the other day. 
Every day we send out mental messages all round 
us; and we always inclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, which brings us in return 
something of the same nature as the one we dis- 
patch—what we sent for, really! 

“I don’t believe in swallowing things whole, you 
know, and so I’ve been watching myself and my 
own reactions—and I’m getting a good deal of 
amusement out of them. There’s one newsboy, 
for example, just outside my office building who, 
for some reason, has seemed to take a particular 
fancy to me. Whether I buy or not, he always gives 
me a specially cheery greeting. Of course, I soon 
began to send him back a special greeting, too, 
though it wasn’t until recently that I realized it 
was in his own self-addressed envelope. 

“And there’s one of my clients who always comes 
to me as if he thought I knew everything about 
the subject in hand. I’d do almost anything rather 
than disappoint that man and shake his confidence. 
That’s what he draws in his envelope. 

“And there’s another person—did you ever expe- 
rience that kind, Mary?-—-who looks me over crit- 
ically from head to foot when I begin to talk. 
There’s nothing in the world, as far as I know, that 
dries up the springs of one’s inspiration like that 
critical stare. I am just as stupid as that person 
expects me to be! And I send back her envelope.” 

“Why, that must be why everybody loves mother 
so!” cried Mary, eagerly. “She brings out the best 
in people. I’ve heard people say so again and 
again. That’s because she looks for it, isn’t it? 
And probably that’s why she gets on so well with 





























Delia. Lots of other people have tried Delia for a 
cook but couldn’t stand her because of her temper. 
You know mother never loses hers—so there’s no 
temper envelope to come back.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed Uncle Jim with a smile. 
**You’ve got the idea, Mary Ann. Moreover, you’re 
already touched on the other side, which is the 
really important one: not the kind of envelopes 
we receive, but those we send out to other people. 
Suppose we tried to get ours there first? Eventu- 
ally, we’d raise the level of the whole transaction.” 

“Yes, I see. But to take a concrete case, Uncle 
Jim, what sort of envelope, as you call it, could I 
have sent to Mrs. Barnes? I couldn’t think, ‘She’ll 
be sweet and generous.’ I know her too well.” 

“You might, though, think something like this, 
mightn’t you? ‘Nobody could be intentionally dis- 
agreeable about a real charity like this. Of course 
she’ll help if she possibly can. It’s a privilege!’”’ 

‘“Humph!” said Mary, doubtfully. 

Uncle Jim laughed. “What do you really think 
as you go round to get contributions?” he asked. 

“Really and truly,” said Mary, “I guess I think, 
‘I hate to ask you, and I’m sure you’ll hate to 
help, but I think it’s your duty, and I’ll be furious 
if you don’t; and I think myself quite superior to 
you!’ Well, no wonder I get the results I do. My 
envelope says, ‘Return a disagreeable answer in 
two minutes to Mary Mason!’ You’ve given me a 
great deal to think over, Uncle Jim.” 

** At least,” said Uncle Jim, ‘that’s what the 
flattering little envelope that you send me always 
calls for.” 
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THE TIME HE FORGOT 


‘6 @ PERSON can get used to most anythin’,” ob- 
A served a huge, grizzled man with two livid 
scars half an inch apart on his face, from 
the right eyebrow clear across his nose to the left 
corner of his jaw. He was in sailor uniform, and 
was standing in the street with the crowd watch- 
ing a double-jointed acrobat, who had just wrig- 
gled from a strait- jacket, hanging head down 
three stories above the asphalt. “But it’s playing 
with fire always,” he added reflectively, “and 
some day you may forget. But the fire won’t.” 

He stroked his scars with an apologetic finger 
as he continued: “Before I enlisted I worked in a 
zoo. I didn’t have to train ’em. No; mine was the 
heavy work, feedin’ ’em and cleanin’ out the cages. 
Trainin’ ’em, you can always have a whip or a re- 
volver handy, but when you’re cleanin’ a cage 
you haven’t anythin’ but a shovel or a pitchfork ; 
and, doin’ that kind of work, you sort of forget 
they’re wild beasts, anyway. They seem more like 
cows or horses or any other civilized animals. I 
was so big and husky I sometimes went in with 
nothin’ but my bare hands; but I was always 
takin’ a chance. I was pretty careful, though, 
when I went into old Zeke’s cage. Zeke was a 
cross-grained old grizzly. When I didn’t have my 
pitchfork, I generally aimed to have a wrench or 
a piece of gas pipe handy. But one day I forgot. 

“Zeke had somehow got the door open between 
him and two young grizzlies, and I had to get him 
back again. I shouldn’t have gone in with- 
out a club; but it was about quittin’ time 
at noon, and I was in a hurry. I jumped 
into the cage mad enough to scratch his 
eyes out with my bare hands. 

“*Get out of here!’ I yelled, wavin’ my 
arms in his face. 

“He only growled at me; but the other 
two bears, in a panic, bolted into the other 
compartment. I decided quicker than a 
flash to leave Zeke where he was and let 
the other bears have his den. I slammed the 
door shut between, and started toward the 
manhole through which I had entered. But 
old Zeke got up on his toes when he saw I 
had shut him out of his own quarters and 
away from his playmates; and, layin’ his 
ears back and openin’ his mouth until he 
gaped like a crocodile, he came at me all 
standin’. 

“TI didn’t have time to reach the door. 
Lettin’ out a yell for help, I stood my 
ground. Old Zeke came at me with paws up, 
just like a clumsy old boxer. He wasn’t so 
clumsy as he looked, though. I gave hima 
right and left in the ribs and dodged; but 
before I could get out of reach, his right paw 
caught me on the left shoulder and ripped my 
shirt off to my waist. I managed to get in another 
jab, but it was like hittin’ a sack of sand. It hurt 
my fist more’n it did him. 

“Tf the cage had been larger, I might have been 
able to keep out of the way until help came; for 
you can be sure I was yellin’ bloody murder, al- 
though at the time I hardly realized what I was 
doin’. But first thing I knew he had me cornered. 
I hit him on the snout then, as hard as I could hit; 
but he swept my hands down with one great paw, 
and with the other he gave me this little memento 
I carry on my face. The next minute he had those 
terrible claws in the middle of my back, and he 
was nuzzlin’ the top of my head, trying to get his 
teeth into the back of my neck. That might have 
been the end so far as I was concerned if a trainer 
and an attendant hadn’t come just then to pry him 
off with iron bars. I was like a squeezed lemon 
when they finally dragged me out, and for a long 
time I didn’t care whether school kept or not. I’m 
all right now, though. Think they’d let me in the 
navy if I wasn’t? I guess not.” 
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A DEPREDATING FOWL 


LUMBER firm of Kansas City that owned a 
good deal of “cut-over” land in Louisiana 
converted the swamps into rice fields. The 

venture was so successful that in a few years the 
company had several nibbles from buyers. Because 
of their confidence in the land, the members of the 
firm let the prospectors go down alone to make 
their investigations. 

These men found everything as represented ex- 
cept for the general dissatisfaction of the negro 
tenants. 

“Yes, sir,” the negroes invariably said, “de 
land’s fine land—raises first-class rice. Oh, yes, 
sir, dey pays good price for de rice; but de ducks 
gets all de rice!” 

Whereupon, the would-be buyer, realizing he 
was seeking agricultural, not hunting, land, let the 
deal fall through. 

After repeated failures, the lumber firm got wind 
of trouble and started some investigating on its 
own account. 

“‘Why, yes, you seem to have a fine plantation 
down there,” a prospective buyer admitted upon 
his return, “and if I could find any way of protect- 
ing the grain from the ducks, I’d certainly invest. 
But the growers seem discouraged about it.” 

That night the president of the firm was travel- 
ing on the fastest express toward the rice fields. 


“See here,” he said to the first tenant he met, 
“what do you mean by telling all the men I send 
down here that there’s no money in rice? You 
know you’ve had a bumper crop for three years 
now, and have got a good price for it every time.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what we tells the gentlemans. 
But you know de ducks —” 

“Nonsense! There aren’t enough ducks to —” 

“Well, sir,” said the negro, speaking with char- 
acteristic patience, ‘‘you see, it’s this er way—de 
land’s good, it grows lots of rice, and de rice sells 
fine; but when dey goes to pay us dey de ducks 
for bacon, de ducks for flour, de ducks for sugar, 
de ducks for tea—and de ducks gets all de rice!” 


os 


THE TRICKS OF THE CAMOUFLEUR 


HO were the first camouflage artists? The 
Greeks, with their wooden horse, at the 

siege of Troy, perhaps. Then, too, there 

were the troops who frightened Macbeth by ap- 
pearing to him as Birnam Wood coming to Dun 
sinane—a dire omen to him. : 
Camouflage developed as a necessity in the re- 
cent war because the aéroplane and the camera 








Of the two tree stumps shown in this photograph, 
the nearer one is artificial; the one at 
the left is natural 


combined could reveal mercilessly the position of 
an army, its weakness and its strength. The Ger- 
mans were skillful camoujleurs. Perhaps one of 
their most successful achievements was to build 
one road upon another. The aérial observer saw 








only a country road, not worth while shelling, since 





A shell hole constructed by camoufleurs: when the 
entrance flap at the right is closed the illusion 
is, of course, much greater 


it was used for only ordinary traffic. But under- 
neath that road, it was later discovered, troops 
were constantly marching in safety. 

French artists gave themselves to the work of 
camouflage with enthusiasm, and learned to dis- 
guise their positions with great success. 

As America came into the war so much later, 
little has been said of its work in this department, 
which, had the war continued, would have shown 
excellent results. 

The only really important and successful school 
of camouflage in the United States was at Camp 
Jackson, South Carolina. It was organized and 
directed by Lieut. William K. Yarrow, a well- 
known portrait and figure painter of Philadelphia. 
Between two hundred and three hundred men 
studied in this school under thirty instructors of 
ability. Many of the students were painters and 
sculptors. The landscape gardener, too, discov- 
ered employment for his talents. One of those, 
Lieut. J. H. Small of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, constructed near Camp Jackson a lifelike 
hill, about twenty feet in height, covering a gun 
emplacement. This hill would have deceived any- 
one at a distance of only a few feet. Indeed, it was 
so successful that one of the officers rode his horse 
up on it, and broke through before he knew that 
it was not a natural elevation. Chicken wire, cov- 
ered with burlap and supported by wooden col- 
umns, gave the foundation for this hill. It was 
covered with natural trees and stumps from the 
vicinity of the camp. 

One of our illustrations shows an interesting 
example of an artificial tree stump. The natural 





a curious item to be included in the terms of so 
epoch-making a document, but the New York 
Times explains why it was inserted. 

The Koran of the Caliph Othman is one of the 
holiest of holy things in the Moslem world. It is as 
sacred to the Mohammedan as would be a manu- 
script of the Gospel according to St. John in St. 
John’s handwriting had the Christian world any 
such treasure. 

Caliph Othman was both kinsman and son-in- 
law of Mohammed. After the death of the Prophet 
dispute arose over the varying versions of the 
Koran that had developed from careless copy- 
ing or from passing of the texts from mouth to 
mouth. So the caliph summoned to Medina Zaid 
ibn Thabit, who had been amanuensis to Moham- 
med, and, assigning three learned scholars to help 
him, ordered an authentic text prepared. When the 
work was complete, three copies of it were made. 
The original remained in Medina. The copies went 
to Damascus, Kufa and Bassora. 

That was done in 650, and all earlier copies of 
the Koran were burned. Thus for more than twelve 
hundred years the manuscript has been religiously 
preserved and highly venerated. 

When Gen. Allenby neared Medina during the 
campaign in the Near East, Enver Pasha and a 
body of Turkish troops in his command removed 
the sacred original from Medina. Now it will go to 
the King of the Hejaz, recognized by the Allied 
powers as the political successor to Mohammed, 
and it will do much to confirm his authority in the 
eyes of the faithful. 

The skull of Okwawa, sultan of a part of Central 
Africa, is to the ignorant natives of the Dark Con- 
tinent what the king’s seal was to subjects of a 
medizval European monarch—the symbol of ali 
power and authority. Whoso possessed it was sov- 
ereign; whoso lacked it was an impostor. How the 
Germans secured it is one of the untold stories 
of the war—locked, perhaps, in the archives of 
the British foreign office. But back it goes to the 
British crown, to be added to the many other curi- 
ous objects that attest in native eyes the genuine- 
ness of the king’s right to rule—as, for instance, 
the Una Bird, a diamond brooch that proclaims 
him rightful ruler of a section of India. 
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DISGUSTED 


MONG the interesting reminiscences com- 

A prised in his recent Looking Backward 

articles Col. Henry Watterson relates how, 

as a boy, he enjoyed the acquaintance of Col. 

George Walton, one of his father’s intimates, an 

imposing personage and an endless teller of ex- 
citing but chiefly apocryphal tales. 

One of these stories especially took me, says 
Col. Watterson. It related how, when he was on a 
yachting cruise in the Gulf of Mexico, the boat 
was overhauled ‘by pirates, and how the pirates 
tied him to a tree and whipped him to make him 
tell where the treasure was. 

“Col. Walton,” said I, “did the whipping they 
gave you hurt you much?” 

“Sir,” he replied, as if I were a grown-up, 
“they whipped me until I was perfectly 
disgusted.” 

That reminded a reader of The Compan- 
ion of a story told by her grandmother, the 
daughter of a deacon, and inmate of a 
pious and hospitable home, much fre- 
quented by missionaries. No doubt most 
of the narratives to which the youngsters 
of the family so often listened with wide- 
open eyes and ears were impeccably faith- 
ful to fact; but there was one returned 
missionary, lean, little, youngish, melan- 
choly and meek, regarding whose labors 
in far lands, as reported by himself, they 
entertained occasional qualms. His espe- 
cial field had been among island cannibals. 
Atone time a hungry and unconverted tribe 
had captured him and fattened him for a 
feast. That took time, owing to his consti- 
tutional thinness, but when he was rescued 
the fateful hour was close at hand. 

‘Horrible! horrible!”’ exclaimed the mis- 
tress of the house, thinking naturally of 
the prolonged agony of suspense. 

“Horrible indeed!” said the missionary. 
“Vanity is a sinful foolishness from which I trust 
I have ever been free; but I admit that each morn- 
ing, as I first viewed my increasing grossness of 
aspect mirrored in the village pool, and later real- 
ized that I was becoming so corpulent that my 
garments would scarcely longer contain my person 
with propriety, I was disgusted—really, madam; 
dis-gusted !”’ 
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THE LITERAL TRUTH 


WO “rookies’”’ were indulging in the soldier’s 
privilege—growling about their troubles and 
the high cost of enjoying life while on leave. 

“TI ordered a chicken dinner at a café and they 
charged me a dollar and six bits,” one said. 

A newsboy overheard him. “Say, mister,’ he 
said, ‘I know where you can get a chicken dinner 
for two bits. A good, big one, too.” 

The soldiers looked skeptical, but the newsboy 
insisted that he was telling the truth, and told the 
street and number of the place, too. 

A few days later, according to the Argonaut, the 
two soldiers went to the city and determined to 
visit the cheap restaurant. They found the address. 
It was a feed store. ° 


SIMPLE PERFUME MAKING 


T first thought it might seem an impossible 
A feat to collect the perfume of flowers after 
it has escaped into the air, yet it seems 

gh by a method that the Scientific 
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stump is at the left, the product of the camoufleur 
at the right. These stumps, in an actual battle 
ground, cover observation posts—dugouts the size 
of a small room, in which there are usually a table, 
a chair, a telephone and a periscope. 

An artificial shell hole, shown in the other pho- 
tograph, is also an observation post. A returned 
soldier, viewing the original of this picture at 
Camp Jackson, thought the hole a real one, caused 
by artillery practice, so cleverly was it done. 
When the entrance flap is down, its artificiality 
cannot be detected easily. Observe the fallen tree 
at the left, which appears as if shattered by shell 


fire. 
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THE KORAN AND THE SKULL 


F you read the peace treaty carefully through, 
you were surprised, no doubt, to learn that the 
Germans were required to surrender to their 

former owners “the skull of the Sultan Okwawa 
and the Koran of the Caliph Othman.” That seems 





American describes. 

Fresh, high-scented blossoms are placed in an 
uncovered bow! filled with water and set near the 
“collector,” which consists of a common glass 
funnel with the small end closed. The funnel is 
filled with a mixture of crushed ice and salt and 
suspended in an upright position. Moisture from 
the air of the room forms on it and unites with the 
emanations from the flowers. As the moisture col- 
lects it runs off the tip of the funnel into a recep- 
tacle. If this liquid is mixed with an equal amount 
of pure alcohol, the perfume of the flowers is pre- 
served indefinitely. 

es 


WHO CLAIMED THE FLOWERS? 


HE minister who made the following an- 
nouncement seems to have been prepared for 
untoward results from his preaching. 
“There are some flowers here,’ he said, “for 
those who are sick at the close of this service.” 
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THE GIRL WHO WHISTLED 


BY STELLA M. SHETTER 


IXTY years ago little girls were expected 
S to be very quiet and demure, and generally 

they were. But Tabitha Bonney had four 
brothers and no sisters, and nothing could keep 
her quiet. She romped with Clement and 
Henry and Adam and Tuckerman like any 
boy and ran races and climbed trees. She was 
perfectly happy except for one thing—she could 
not whistle. Adam and Clem said it was be- 
cause girls were not intended to whistle; Henry 
thought there must be something wrong with 
her mouth. Tuck was more comforting. He 
said that Tabitha had simply never found the 
right way to whistle. 

‘*Some day it’ll come like a flash,’’ said 
Tuck. ‘‘Just you keep on trying, Tab.’’ But, 
for all that, he laughed at her when she tried 
to whistle and failed. 

When the news came one summer that Capt. 
Benjamin Bonney, who had traveled round 
the world, would give a lecture in the town 
hall the boys whistled for joy. Their joy was 
not for the lecture, but for the magic-lantern 
pictures that were to go with it. Tabitha was 
as happy as the rest, but, although Tuck stood 
on his head and made music like a blackbird, 
she could only jump up and down and clap 
her hands. It seemed to her that never before 
had she so longed to whistle. 

It was a great disappointment to hear later 
that the lantern slides had not come and so 
there would not be any pictures with the lec- 
ture, after all. The young Bonneys were filled 
with dismay. No pictures! Just a long talk in 
the town hall in broad daylight. When the day 
came they said, ‘‘We’d rather not go, please. ’’ 

‘*But you must go,’’ their mother answered. 
Then she added kindly, ‘‘If you’ll be good 
children, you shall have flapjacks for supper, 
with plenty of butter.’’ 

The thought of flapjacks was a help; so was 
the honor of sitting in the upper right-hand 
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OLD MISS OCEAN 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


Old Miss Ocean, 

All dressed in shining green, 
Wears little lacy flounces 

With little tucks between. 


She wears a yellow girdle 
And a necklace long and bright 
Of shells all blue and scalloped 
And shells all curved and white. 


Old Miss Ocean, 
As soon as summer comes 
She calls us from our lessons, 
She tempts us from our homes. 


And when she sees us running 
She 1fods her snowy cap 

And smooths her, ruffled apron 
And takes us on her lap! 
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corner of the hall in full view of everyone. 
All of the Bonney relations were seated in that 
corner. Tabitha sat on the front bench with 
two of her brothers on each side. She felt very 
proud. It was something to be a Bonney, after 
all—even a Bonney who could not whistle. 

For the first half hour she sat very straight 
and quiet between Tuck and Adam. It was 
pleasant to watch Capt. Ben’s beard jerk as 
he talked, and to see the shadow of his long 
coat tails shake on the opposite wall. Tabitha 
folded her hands in her lap and listened. 

But it was a very warm day, and after a 
while both beard and shadow began to look 
queerly blurred. Tabitha was wondering why 
the speaker’s voice sounded so far away when 
suddenly another voice whispered sharply in 
her right ear. It was Adam’s voice, and it 
said, ‘‘Keep your hair out of my eyes!’’ 

Tabitha was mortified. She had nodded right 
over on Adam without even knowing that she 
was sleepy. Capt. Ben was talking about the 











ree bold, brave gnomes on venture bent 
Came out of the forest green ; 

They said, ‘‘We will dare the trackless air 
In a butter-flying machine.”’ 


desert of Sahara now, and she tried to listen; 
but the talk made her feel hot and dusty. Pres- 
ently she felt something wriggling under her 
left ear like a restless caterpillar. 

‘* Take your head off my shoulder! ’’ said 
Tuck in a whisper. 

Tabitha started up, blinking. ‘‘O dear!’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I must keep awake some way.’’ 

Before she grew drowsy again an idea came 
to her. ‘‘ I’ll practice whistling to myself,’’ 
she said, ‘‘under my breath. ’’ 

After a while different people in the body of 
the hall began to cast curious glances toward 
the upper right-hand corner. The Bonneys, all 
but Tabitha, sat very proper and solemn, their 
eyes fixed courteously on the speaker. They 
had no way of seeing what the rest of the 
audience saw—a little girl sitting bolt upright 
between two pairs of well-behaved brothers 
and acting in a remarkable way. 

Tabitha did not notice the glances; she was 


" entirely taken up with her task. She twisted 


her mouth first one way and then the other, 
and puffed out her cheeks and flattened them 
again. Yet she did not make a single sound; 
all that she made was dreadful faces. Several 
ladies in the audience began after a while to 
look indignant. 

Tabitha was about to give up trying to 
whistle, and Capt. Bonney’s lecture had got 
as far as the great wall of China when a strange 
thing happened. All at once, without any 
warning, from the front seat of the Bonney 
corner came a bar of Yankee Doodle, whistled 
clear and keen. The audience gasped. The four 
Bonney boys gave one jump, then sat as rigid 
as if they had swallowed ramrods. From the 
seat behind them came the sound of several 
older Bonneys clearing their throats hurriedly. 
Capt. Ben’s speech stopped short. 

Tabitha covered her face with her hands; 
she did not know what to do or where to look. 
The talk began again, but she dared not raise 
her head. From the corners of her downcast 
eyes she could see Clem and Henry with their 
handkerchiefs stuffed into their mouths. Adam 
stared straight ahead without moving a finger, 
but she could feel Tuck’s shoulder twitching. 

When the lecture was over, one branch of 


‘the Bonney family hurried away without a 


word. Mr. and Mrs. Bonnef looked sorry and 
ashamed as they bundled their children into 
the carriage. They rode home in silence. 

After Mr. Bonney had tied the horses he 
walked round to the side of the carriage. ‘‘ Well, 
boys!’’ he said sternly. ‘‘Now I want to know 
which one of you disgraced the family to-day. ’’ 

The boys gazed at one another in astonish- 
ment. It had not entered their heads that father 
and mother misunderstood. No one spoke. 

‘Out with it!’’ Mr. Bonney said sharply. 
‘*Such conduct cannot go unpunished. ’’ 

Adam looked at Tuck and Henry looked at 
Clem; they all avoided looking at their sister. 

Mr. Bonney’s face was surprised and dis- 
pleased; Mrs. Bonney’s was sad. 

Then Tabitha spoke up; she had been too 
astonished at first to get her breath. ‘‘I was 
the one that whistled, ’’ she said. 

‘**O Tabby! You cannot whistle, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Bonney reproachfully. She turned to her 
husband. ‘‘Don’t be too hard on her,’’ she 
said. ‘‘She dreads so to see the boys punished. ’’ 

But father looked sterner than ever. ‘‘Tab- 
itha!’’ he said, frowning. 

Tabitha stood up. ‘‘I did whistle, ’’ she said. 
**T can whistle, I tell you. I can whistle!’ 

Without a word Mr. Bonney lifted her up 
and swung her to the horse block. ‘‘ Then 
whistle!’’ he said. 

How Tabitha did try! She lifted her chin 
and her chest; she twisted her mouth and 
puffed her cheeks; she turned up her nose and 
opened and shut her eyes; she made all the 
faces she had made in the hall, and several 
more; but the only result was a loud hiss. 

At the sound of that hiss Tuck’s long-pent 
laughter came out like a cork frem the spout 
of a kettle. ‘‘Granny Bell’s gander!’’ he cried. 





ORAWN BY NELLY L. UMSTAETTER 


rom the edge of a narrow clover field 
To the opposite edge they whirled. 

Safe back on land, they said,‘ ’Twas grand— 
But oh, what a wide, wide world !”’ 


And Adam and Henry and Clem, unable to 
help themselves, joined in. Their laughter 
rocked the carriage. 

At that Tabitha lost her temper. She stood 
on the horse block and stamped. ‘‘Didn’t I 
whistle in the hall?’’ she cried, pointing one 
finger in her brothers’ faces. ‘‘Didn’t I, now 
—just as well as a boy ?”’ 

Adam and Henry and Clement and Tuck 
forgot themselves. ‘‘Not so well as a boy!’’ 
they cried in chorus. Then they turned to their 
father, alarmed. ‘‘She didn’t mean to whistle 
in the hall!’’ they added hastily. 

Mr. Bonney bent his head over the harness. 
When he straightened up, his look was not 
nearly so stern. ‘‘Well, if you didn’t mean to, 
Tab,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll say no more. Now, run 
off and find eggs for the flapjacks. ’’ 

‘*Wait a minute!’’ cried Tabitha. Her face 
was twisted, and she spoke queerly from one 
corner of her mouth. ‘‘I do believe—I do 
believe I’m going to. whistle again,’’ she said. 

And sure enough, clearer and sweeter than 
any blackbird, she whistled again the jolly 
tune of Yankee Doodle! 


e¢ 
THE FLOWERS’ FOURTH 


BY ELIZABETH HEATH OLMSTEAD 


The patriotic flowers 
On Independence Day 
All held a celebration 
In the good old-fashioned way. 
Quite early in the morning, 
Down by the woodland stream, 
They heard jack-in-the-pulpit 
On a patriotic theme. 

The blossoming flags waved gayly 
Beside the big grand stand, 
Clear bluebells chimed in chorus 
With the trumpet-flower band. 

The elder flowers listened, 
But the flower girls and boys 
Took poppies and snapdragons 
And made a jolly noise. 
The celebration lasted 
Till the great sunflower drooped 


low 
And the elders told the children 
It was really time to go. 
Then flags were furled; and, nodding 
Beneath the moonflower’s ray, 
The flowers fell to dreaming, 
Delighted with their day. 
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THE PINE 


BY ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


HE little pine tree stood close beside the 
mother pine at the top of a wooded hill 
and listened when the other whispered. 
‘* Grow straight, grow straight and tall,’’ 
the mother pine said. ‘‘Reach toward the sky 
and try to touch the stars. ’’ 
So the little pine tree stretched and reached 
and tried his best to grow. 
Sometimes the winds lashed him, but always 
he straightened upand went on reaching toward 
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A BAND IS SUCH A BRAVE, BRIGHT THING 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


A BAND IS SUCH A BRAVE, BRIGHT THING, 

WITH TASSELS TOSSED, AND BURNISHED BRASS, 
AND MUSIC QUICK AND FLUTTERING — 

I LOVE TO SEE ONE PASS. 


SOMETIMES IT SOUNDS FOR TURNING WHEELS,— 
A CIRCUS COMING INTO TOWN, — 

AND THEN THE TUNE GETS IN MY HEELS 
AND SHAKES THEM UP AND DOWN. 


SOMETIMES IT SOUNDS FOR MARCHING MEN, 
WITH CRY OF BUGLES IN THE STREET, 
AND FAIR FLAGS BLOWING FREE—AND THEN 

I CANNOT HOLD MY FEET. 


I LET IT LEAD ME WHERE IT WILL; 
AND WHEN THE LAST CLEAR NOTES ARE GONE 
SOMEHOW I HEAR THEM STILL. 
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the sky; and always the gentle mother pine 
whispered beside him. When several years had 
passed, he was almost as tall and beautiful as 
she. 

One night a great storm came. The wind was 
so high that it blew the mother pine down. 
The little pine missed her greatly, but he never 
let himself forget that she had told him to 
grow straight and tall. He was always trying 
faithfully to hold himself erect and to grow 
fast. And he succeeded very well. One day 
when snow hung heavy on the pine’s dark- 
green branches, some woodcutters came to the 
forest. ‘The pine tree heard the ring of their 
axes far off. He trembled a little. ‘‘I hope they 
will not take me,’’ he whispered to the wind. 

But when the woodcutters saw the straight 
young pine they stopped. ‘‘ Here isa fine one!’’ 
they shouted. ‘‘Tall and strong and straight as 
a post. ” 

The pine shook in all his branches. ‘‘Why 
did my mother tell me to grow straight and 
tall,’’ he asked himself, ‘‘if it meant that I 
should be cut down and dragged away ?’”’ And 
as the axes fell sharp and heavy on his beau- 
tiful body he thought of the bright blue sky, 
and the sunlight, and the birds that hunted 
for seeds in his cones, and that he should never 
see them again. ‘‘ Surely my mother never 
guessed, ’’ he murmured, ‘‘that this would be- 
fall me!’’ 

At last the tall pine tottered and bent, then 
fell crashing to the ground in a flurry of snow. 

They fastened him to a sledge and drew 
him far away to a mill. There they stripped 
the bark from the long, straight trunk, and 
planed the trunk smooth. 

All winter he lay on the floor at the mill. 
Then, one warm day, when the air was soft and 
the snow all gone, some men came to the mill. 

‘‘We want the tallest, straightest pole you 
have,’’ they said to the mill owner. They 
walked round the mill, searching, until at last 
they spied the pine. 

‘*Here is a fine one,’’ they said. 

The pine’s heart sank. So that was what he 
was now—nothing but a pole! And once he 
had been a tall, straight tree! 

It took two wagons hooked together and 
drawn by several horses to haul the pine tree 
away. He was carried to the top of a hill, and 
there his smooth sides were covered with a 
glistening coat of white paint. Then he felt 
himself being planted; he was standing again 
| in the cool, dark earth. This time, though, he 
had no roots, and it took a strong bed of cement 
| to hold him firm and straight. 

Left alone, the pine tree looked round him ; 
| it almost seemed as if he were back in his old 
home. But this hill was not so high as the 
other. It stood over against a little town, and 
a white road wound along its side. There was 
a schoolhouse on its slope, and a little park at 
the top. 

The following morning men came and fas- 
tened a long, fine rope to the top of the pine, 
and later a crowd of people gathered on the 
hill. The pine wondered what it all meant. 

‘‘What a splendid tree that must have been!’’ 
he heard some one say. ‘‘ They could not have 
found a straighter or a taller one.’’ 

After a while a procession came into sight 
over the brow of the hill. There were young 
soldiers and old, and many children, all march- 
ing to the music of a band. When the marching 
stopped a man made a speech, and when he 
had finished there was an instant’s silence. 
Then two soldiers, stepping forward, took hold 
of the rope, and suddenly a beautiful banner 
moved upward, fluttering, and swung from the 
top of the pine—a radiant flag, starry and 
| free. The band played The Star-Spangled 
Banner; all the soldiers stood at salute, and 

the people bared their heads. 

The pine tree thrilled through,and through. 
‘*T tried to reach the stars,’’ he said to himself, 
‘*but instead the stars have come to me.’’ 
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pecial Book Offer 


An Unusual Opportunity to Obtain TWO 
Popular Titles by Two of Our Best Writers 


Arosa purchase enables us to offer 


Youth’s Companion subscribers an unusual 
opportunity to secure two of the most popular 
books written by Gene Stratton-Porter and 
Eleanor H. Porter. These are special editions 
(not reprints), and bear the imprint of the original 
publishers of the authors’ copyright editions. We 
advise a prompt order as our stock is limited. 


GENE 
STRATTON 
PORTER 








DOUBLE DAY 
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JUST DAVID by Eleanor H. Porter 


Just David is one of those books that bears its message of cour- 
age and inspiration straight to the heart of every reader. If you 
want to make a lovable lifelong friend read this story of the se 
who brought happiness to a whole village. 


A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 
by Gene Stratton-Porter 


No book in recent years has won the hearts of such a brand- 
new reading public as this charming story by the author of 
Freckles. It is the story of a girl of the Indiana woods, a buoyant, 
lovable type of the self-reliant American girl. And by the sheer 
beauty of her own soul, and the purity of her vision, she wins from 
barren and unpromising surroundings the rewards of high courage. 


The TWO Books Given for 
Only One New Subscription 


60-Day Offer. Send us, within the next 60 days, one 


new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion (not for any member of your household), with $2.50 to 
pay for it, and we will present you with the Two Books, Just David 
and A Girl of the Limberlost as described above, sending the books 
to you postpaid. These titles originally sold at $1.25 and $1.30 each. 


These Books are offered only to a present subscriber to pay him for soliciting a new subscription. 
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THE TERRYVILLE TRUE TROOPS 


HE train tarried. “Troy!” thundered the 
trainsman. “This train to Tyringham!” Tilda 
Tillinghast took the train. Then the train 
toiled through the twisting tree-trimmed thorough- 
fare till the track turned toward that tiny town. 
“Tyringham!”’ trumpeted the trainsman. “ This 
train to Terryville!” ’Twas then that Tina Taft 
took the train. Thus the two Terryville teachers 
traveled together toward their task. This task 
they thought terrible. "Twas theirs to teach the 
thirty-three Terryville terrors. "Twas told that 
those thirty-three terrors, through their turbu- 
lence, totally thwarted their teachers through 
three terms, till the teachers tearfully terminated 
their teaching. Thus ’twas true that these two 
teachers took their task tremblingly. To-day, trav- 
eling together, they talked till tired, trying to tune 
themselves to these trying things. ’T was thus that 
they traveled toward Terryville. 

’Twas true, too, that the thirty-three terrors 
thought tormenting things to-day. The tales they’d 
told to torture their teachers, their tricks, traps, 
thefts that truly tormented themselves —these 
things troubled their thoughts. Thus through ter- 
rorizing their teachers they’d terrorized them- 
selves, . 

The thirty-three tallied to these titles: Timothy 
(Tim) Thompson, Theodore (Teddy) Tuncston, 
Thomas (Tom) Tenny, two Thomas twins, three 
tiny Temples, three Traverses, ten Tuppers (these 
took the three Tupper tribes), then twelve Thom- 
aston tenderlings transported to Terryville. "Twas 
these thirty-three that the teachers trembled to 
try teaching. 

’T was true that the teachers they’d thus treach- 
erously treated taught them the treachery them- 
selves. ’T was those teachers’ terming them ‘Timid 
Tenderlings,” then tying to them the titles, “Ter- 
rors,” “Tomboys,” then ‘ Teddybears,” that 
turned them to tigers, till they tore the teachers 
themselves, terming them “Tyrants,” “Toughs,” 
then, ‘‘Tomfools.” Thus the teachers taught the 
tricks; then the tricksters, turning, tricked the 
teachers. ’T was the titles those thoughtless teach- 
ers taught that tainted themselves, the thirty-three, 
then, through them, Terryville township. 

’Twas the task these two thoughtful teachers 
took to turn those titles toward teaching the thirty- 
three truer things. Twas Tilda Tillinghast, thor- 
oughly trained to teachers’ tasks, that thought the 
thing through to triumph. ’Twas Tilda’s thought 
that tendered the thing that time they traveled to- 
gether; ’twas two trustworthy teachers that tried 
the thing Tuesday; ’twas Teddy talking to Tom 
tramping through town Thursday that told the 
things the teachers tried; ’twas thus that Teddy 
told them: 

“Think, Tom; think!” trilled Teddy. “ Those 
teachers tacked the title, ‘True Troop,’ to that 
tricky, treacherous, thieving THIRTY -THREE 
TOUGHS that tormented their teachers through 
three terms till the tender-hearted things took to 
tears. Think, Tom, Terryville’s thirty-three toughs 
turned to Terryville’s True Troops, then trained 
to that thing till the town trusts them, Tom! Those 
teachers, truly, they’re trumps! ’Tis Terryville’s 
task, ’tis the thirty-three’s task, this term, to thank 
those teachers, then train themselves to that title. 
Terryville’s True Troops, Tom! Think!” 

Thus the thing took. Tom told the town tailor 
that Thursday; then the tailor told Terryville. 
That thirty-three took to their title tremendously. 
They told their teachers to train them to tramp to 
their title, “The True Troops.” 

Then Terryville took to the thing. The town 
theatre treated them to tickets, tendering them to 
“Terryville’s True Troops.” The Terryville Ten- 
nis Team tried to take their title, though this the 
teachers thwarted. ’Twas thus that the True 
Troops thrived. Through them Terryville tried 
training. They took three teams, the ‘Talk Team,” 
| the “Think Team,” then the “ Tattle Team.” 
These three teams the True Troops trained. 

’Twas Tim that took the “Talk Team”; Tim’s 
their trainer. This their task, to teach Terryvillians 
to talk. Thus they trained, trying to tell things 
thoughtfully, truthfully. Tim thoroughly trained 
them; thus Tim trained Tim. 

Then Teddy trained the “Think Team.” ’Twas 
this team’s task to teach Terryville to think. Thus 
Teddy taught them. Taking things time-tried, the 
things tending toward truer tasks, truer toil, the 
time’s true thought Teddy taught them through 
the town. Teaching these things taught Teddy to 
think ; thus the ‘Think Team” triumphed. 

"Twas Tom that trained the ‘‘ Tattle Team” 
their task to treat tattlers, teaching them to tell 
the truth. ’Twas this team that tabulated the 
town’s truthless tales, tacking them to the tellers, 
then tabulating those taletellers till they taught 
them truthfulness. These Tom trained thoroughly. 
Thus the three teams thrived. 
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Thus those teachers took to their task. Through 
twenty terms those two teachers taught the Ter- 
ryville True Troops. Taking the tiny tenderlings, 
tenderly treating them, thus teaching them the 
| truest things, then turning their thoughts toward 
| the time’s true tasks, they turned them to true, 
| thorough toilers, The True Troops. Thus those 
teachers toiled through those twenty terms; then, 
too tired to teach, they tarried, their teaching 
through. Thus their task terminated. 

’Twas Thanksgiving. That Thursday Terryville 
thronged to the town tavern to treat the teachers 
to their thanks, then to Thanksgiving turkey. The 
task through, they thronged to the train then toil- 
ing through the town. “This train to Troy!” trump- 
eted the trainsman. The two teachers took the 
train. Then the train tarried. “Trainsman,” ’twas 
Teddy Tuncston, Terryville’s town treasurer, 
talking, ‘this train takes Terryville’s two truest 
treasures; treat them tenderly.’ Then the train 
took them. 
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THE VITALITY OF SEEDS 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in the 
articles that The Companion has printed 
recently in regard to the vitality of seeds 

sends us some first-hand information that she 
gathered as the fruit of several careful experi- 
ments. 

My father was a naturalist, she writes, and es- 
pecially interested in botany. He took long, daily 
rambles through the woods, and nearly always 
brought home specimens of plant life for further 
study. He was also very fond of fishing, and after 
his death in June, 1901, my mother packed away 
the boxes that contained his favorite reels and 
other small fishing tackle in an old trunk, filled 
with a miscellaneous assortment of family treas- 
ures. When the trunk passed into my keeping I 
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left it undisturbed, except for an occasional over- 
hauling to keep it free of moths. 

In 1912 I was giving the trunk such an overhaul- 
ing when one of the boxes came open and a lot of 
little envelopes containing fishhooks fell out. On 
putting them back, I found that four of the enve- 
lopes contained seeds, all carefully labeled in my 
father’s handwriting: blue palmetto, viburnum, or 
black haw, crategus, or hawthorn, and water- 
melon. As I do not think there was any blue pal- 
metto in the vicinity when he died, he must have 
gathered those seeds during a trip to south Florida 
the preceding fall. He must have saved the water- 
melon seeds that same summer, as owing to the 
condition of his health he had no garden in the 
spring of 1901. The hawthorn and black haw seeds 
he probably gathered during some of his walks the 
same fall. All of the seeds had without question 
lain in the box for twelve years when I found them 
in 1912. 

I took out some of the blue palmetto seeds, 
soaked them a few hours in slightly warm water, 
and then planted them in a box of prepared soil ; 
but although I tended the box carefully, not one of 
the seeds ever came up. Two years later I planted 
a few more with the same result. At that time I 
cut open a few of the seeds and found the inside 
dry and powdery, without a possibility of germina- 
tion. 

In March, 1917, I planted some of the watermelon 
seeds in the back yard. I then cleared out one end 
of a porch box, worked over the soil and planted 
in it some of the hawthorn and viburnum seeds. 
Some time later two plants that looked like haw- 
thorn appeared, but they finally proved to be 
cherry laurel that must have blown into the box 
from some trees a little way down the street. I 
finally worked through the soil in the box with 
my fingers and discovered every one of the seeds 
just as I had planted them. On breaking them 
open, I found the inside of each dry and dead. 

After the above experiments with four widely 
different varieties of seeds, at twelve, fourteen 
and seventeen years, 1 am not inclined to believe 
in the long-continued vitality of seeds. Would it 
not be a good plan to place seeds in each of a 
number of suitably labeled, screw-topped bottles 
and then in two years plant the contents of one 
bottle and the next year plant the contents of 
another, and so on up to ten years, or even longer? 
In that way it could be determined just when the 
vitality of the seeds ceases. 
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A TAME COYOTE 


OST writers refer to the coyote as cowardly, 
but Mr, E. H. Baynes, who has tamed coy- 
otes, has seen nothing that would justify 

that aspersion. In the National Geographic Mag- 
azine he gives an example of a coyote’s strategy 
and courage. ; 

One bitter winter day, he says, I was tramping 
on snowshoes through a New Hampshire forest 
with a coyote at my heels. As we were passing a 
deserted house, three foxhounds came leaping out 
in full ery. The coyote, outnumbered and taken 
by surprise, drifted away over the snow like a 
puff of gray smoke, with the hounds in pursuit. 
But they were no match for him in speed, and 
after floundering along in his wake for half a mile, 
they stopped, turned round, and started back. No 
sooner had the tired dogs turned than the coyote 
wheeled about, pitched into the rear guard of 
the enemy, and in a running counter-attack 
decisively whipped all three of the hounds, and 
finally drove them back yelping into the old house 
from which they had come. 

That did not look like cowardice; it looked like 
good generalship. 

Itisn’t cowardice for an animal the size of a coy- 
ote to run away from an animal the size of a man, 
especially when the little wolf knows that his 
enemy can kill him when he is still a quarter of a 
mile away. That is a combination of common sense 
and good judgment. 

My coyote was very destructive to poultry and 
even to wild deer, and I finally gave him toa 
zoblogical garden. I made a point of going to see 
him, and he never forgot me. As soon as he saw 
me he would begin to execute a strange little 
rocking dance, meanwhile smiling and waving his 
brush. When I entered his pen he would throw 
himself on me, lick my hands, and hang on to my 
clothing as if to detain me. When I left him he 
would raise his muzzle and how! disconsolately. 
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AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


IANG, a Moro charm boy, had saved the gov- 
ernor’s life at the risk of his own, writes 
Miss Florence Partello Stuart. 

“Piang, I am about to decorate you with the 
emblem of our government; these infantry crossed 
guns I shall pin on your breast,” said the dignified 
governor, reaching forward to make good his 
words. 

He paused in embarrassment. The speech died 
on his lips; he gazed in dismay at the scantily 
clothed little savage standing straight and expect- 
ant before him. 

“I shall place this emblem,” again began the 
worthy official. 

There was a titter among the spectators, who 
were enjoying the governor’s difficulty. 

Piang, eagerly eying the treasure, wondered 
why the governor delayed. Suddenly a gleam of 
understanding broke over Piang, and he grinned 
broadly. With the tip of his finger he touched the 
shining crossed guns, then his necklace of croco- 
dile teeth. The situation was saved. 


7 ee 
THE HAPPIER FATE 


N the sixties, when Charles Dudley Warner 
edited the Hartford Press, says Printing Art, 
one of his compositors said to him: 

“Mr. Warner, I’ve about decided to enlist in the 
army.” 

Mr. Warner was pleased, and said that he was 

glad to see that the man felt the call of duty. 
“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ the compositor replied, “but 
I'd rather be shot than set any more of your copy.” 
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HARD ON THE AUNT 


ETH STEARNS, who is called the premier 

hunter of Wisconsin, is at a loss to account 

for the sentimentality of the modern hunter 

and his disinclination to kill. Maybe the modern 

hunter, says the Buffalo News, is like the fellow 

who stalked a hippopotamus, raised his rifle to 
shoot, and then put it down again, saying: 

“By Jove, I can’t do it! I can’t do it! She looks 





so much like an aunt of mine!” 
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1. PECULIAR PLANTS 

Take away one fourth of a Somer, and the re- 
mainder becomes a part of a 

Take away one third of a little blossom, and you 
can make music with the remainder. 

Ordinarily a flower is in a garden; with what 
flower will you find the order reversed? 

What flower is in reality two girls? 

What flower contains a cooking utensil? 

What flower is it that bears bicsoome only, yet if 
you cut away nearly half of it you will find berries? 


2. TRANSFORMED FISH 
Curtail a fish, reverse, and find a low fellow. 
Curtail a fish; reverse, and find fruit of a tree. 
Curtail a fish, reverse, and find a measure of 


h. 
“Oertail a fish, reverse, and find a curved line. 
Curtail a fish} reverse, and find noisy quarrels. 


3. ODD LOT OF SCHOLARS 
“You are an odd lot of scholars, and less than 
fourscore,” said the schoolmaster. ‘when I place 
you three on a bench, Johnny has to sit upon the 
rear bench alone; then when you are seated four 
on a bench, Johnny still has to sit alone, and when 
you crowd five to a bench, little Johnny is left 
over as before.” How many scholars were there in 
this odd class? 
4. RIDDLES 
There is a certain vessel 
(A very common boat), 
If the whole front is cut away 
It snugly keeps afloat ; 
And still it sails securely 
Of one fourth more bereft, 
The whole crew still upon it— 
Though but one foot is left! 
I’m found between covers, though not ina i. 
I’m oft on your fongre but I’m not on your he: 
I’m found on a leaf, but not on a tree, 
I speed through the ether and under the sea; 
8 * near your eye, many times in your 
I bri ing to you pleasure, I bring to you seers; 
And never one time can you read about 
But very distinctly my figure you see. 


5. PICTORIAL KNIGHT’S MOVE 
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In the blocks shown above a stanza from a 
familiar poem is represented. The words of the 
stanza are distributed in the blocks—a word or 
two words to each square. The quotation can be 
read by making use of the knight’s move, an impor- 
tant move in chess. The knight moves invariably 
two squares to the right, to the left, forward or 
backward, then one square at right angles to his 
course. The puzzle is solved, therefore, by select- 
ing the first word correctly ‘and then proceeding 
by means of the knight’s move until the entire 
stanza is correctly read. The moves can be indi- 
cated lightly with a pencil on the origina! design, or 
else traced on tissue paper laid above the drawing. 


6. CHANGEABLE INSECTS 


Change a letter of an insect, and find a fairy. 
‘ coange a letter of an insect, and find a popular 
able. 
Change a letter of an insect, and find craft. 
Change a letter of an insect in its first stage, and 
find labor. 
Change a letter of an insect, and find a vehicle. 
Change the head of an insect, and the creature 
will be crafty. 
Change the head of an insect, and it will still use 
its eyes. 
Change the head of an insect, and have a musical 
instrument. 
Change the head of an insect, and find the fasten- 
ing of a door. 
7. CHARADE 
My first, a fowl of noisy speech 
And somewhat vacant mind; 
x: next, where’er my first may g0, 
lose by his side you’ll find. 
whole our great-grandfathers used 
hen they were scholarly— 
Though where my first is — kept 
Seems good enough for me! 


8 DIGGING UP A PUZZLE 





On his morning walk Mr. Todd saw a laborer 
digging a hole. 
‘How deep is that hole?” inquired Mr. Todd. | 

“Take a look and guess,” replied the workman, 
who stood in the hole. ‘‘My height is exactly ave | 
feet ten inches.” 

“How much deeper are you going?” continued | 
Mr. Todd. 

“Tam going as deep again as I’ve already gone,” 
said the laborer, “and then my head will be twice 
as far belowground as it is now aboveground.” 

How deep will the hole be when it is finished ? 








Answers to Puzzles in June 5 Issue 


The girl gave two P’s for the boy’s L and O. 
The names were Philip and Penelope. 

2. Oak (O), beech (bee), fir (I), aspen (asp), 
thorn (horn), linden (den), pine (pin), cedar (1D), 
larch (arch), hemlock (lock), maple (map), chest: | 
nut (chest). 







3. August —augurs. July—duly. May—yak. 
sune—dane. April—frail. March—larch. | 
4. M H 5. Need—Eden. Mire 

. A T —rime. Rite—tire. Calm 

E R I —clam. Tame— mate. 

NID Mite—time. Tone— 

GRACELLEN note. Ton—not. Tool 
CTL —loot. 

I H 8 6. Spokes: Price, 

L E I irace, globe, phase, 

A L E erase, ensue, elder, 

enter. Rim: Prior, razor, rouse, evade, equip, 

prong, gamut, tramp. 

7. Bridges. The weather. 8. Tooth, ache— 

toothache. 9. Valley—alley. Palace—place. 
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Why Is The Essex Bought By 


Men In Remote Sections Where An Essex F 
Has Not Been Seen Mail Their Orders. 
It Is An Unusual Mark Of Confidence 


Men Who Have Never Seen It? 


There is a strange and strong interest in the Essex which 
we have not been able to fully explain. 


You hear the most sincere endorsements for its qualities 
from men who have never even seen the car. We believe that 
more than half a million people now do intimately know the 
Essex, but that does not account for what is being said about it 
in remote communities where no Essex car has yet appeared. 


Distributors report having received orders by mail from 
persons who say they have heard so much about the Essex 
that they know it is the car they want. 


Perhaps you, too, are one who has not yet seen the Essex. 
Yet you cannot be a reader of these words and not have heard 
what people on every hand are saying about it. 


Because of what you have heard others say, you approach 
the Essex with the most favorable impressions. With so many 
thousands making the Essex the standard of their automobile 
desires, there is some explanation for the confidence evidenced 
when men send their money for a car they have never seen. 


Surely It Is Not Because 
Of What We Have Said 


All that you have heard about the Essex is what others have 
said for it. We have made no claim for it. We have published 
no descriptions. We have not said it is a better car than any 
other. We have not even intimated that its performance excels 
the performance of other cars. But on all sides you hear it 
compared to cars you know favorably and in most cases to the 
advantage of the Essex. There can be but one explanation 
for that and that is the Essex must through sheer merit have 
won the admiration of those who have seen and ridden in it. 


Then It Must Be What 
Others Are Saying 


In every community some one car is recognized as leader. 
It is not just any car of a given make but an individual car 
that holds the best record for speed or acceleration or hill 
climbing. You must know some car in that way. And 
haven’t you heard men attempt to explain the Essex by com- 
parison with that car? 


That is the way in which its riding qualities are described. 
Its finish and beauty are likened to similar qualities in other 
cars that people know favorably and well. 


In attempting to explain the reason for the way in which 
the Essex has been accepted we return always to the car itself. 
It must have qualities men have wanted. It was our aim to 
meet that demand. We wanted it to have the advantages in 
economy of cost and operation of the light cars and to also 
have the endurance and performance as well as the appeal to 
pride which have been exclusive to costly cars. 


Its Sales Now 
Prove It 


Essex sales have been in excess of deliveries from the very 
day the car was announced. The production now approxi- 
mates 100 a day but does not begin te meet the needs. Ask 
any Essex dealer. If what others are saying carries the same 
conviction to you as it does to others, then you must sooner 
or later want an Essex. It is best to decide early. 
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We offer the high-grade New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine in seven different 
styles, including both foot treadle and 
electric machines, each warranted by 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 

is allowed every purchaser. 


+ ° 
Three Months Free Trial If the machine selected is not 


perfectly satisfactory in every respect after you have tried it in your 
home for three months, we will refund your money and take back 
the machine at our expense. Be sure to get full particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 





The New Companion is the 
Many New Improvements. only machine in the world 


with the wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension Release. We have 
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ATISFACTION 
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also added a new Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pitman, Spring 
Head Latch and a beautiful new quartered-oak woodwork with solid- 
side drawer casings. These are all in addition to the regular features of 
this high-grade family sewing machine. No machine at any price will 
do better work or last longer. 


There’s No “Magic” About Our Low Prices. 
Our ability to sell this high-grade sewing machine at much less than the 
usual price is due wholly to our unique system of selling direct to you 
from the factory. We also pay the freight to your station. Machines 
shipped from conveniently located shipping points in Eastern, Central 


and Western sections. 
° e all about this fine sewing machine. 
It 18 Easy to F ind Out Just send a postal-card request and 


you will receive our free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Trial Offer and 
Attractive Terms by return mail. WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In regard to our Sewing Machine, must say that I have used 

several different makes and find my New Companion as good 

as any I have seen. It makes a dandy stitch, is easy to run, 

and for the price I paid wouldn't trade it for any other machine. 
H. A. S., Morgantowp, Ind. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

‘our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
»e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








FAINTING 


AINTING is a sudden weakness or loss 
} of consciousness owing to a transitory 





failure in the circulation of the blood 
and the consequent anemia of the 
brain. For some unexplained reason, 
fainting is not so common as it used to 
be in the early Victorian and mid-Victorian era. 
It may be because it is the fashion at present to 
wear corsets that do not greatly constrict the waist, 
or because young women live much more in the 
open air than they used to. 

In an attack of fainting the person becomes 
dizzy and sometimes nauseated, his sight fails, 
his face is pale and often covered with a cold per- 
spiration, his pulse is rapid and very feeble, and 
finally the sufferer falls and loses consciousness. 
In a few minutes consciousness gradually returns, 
and, after a brief moment of confusion, full con- 
sciousness and strength return and recovery is 
complete. Because a young woman does not fall 
heavily but chooses a “‘soft spot” and sinks gently 
into it is no reason for believing that she is sham- 
ming,—feinting instead of fainting,—for there are 
always premonitory symptoms that a person who 
has once fainted recognizes as a warning. 

When fainting occurs in young adults it is not 
necessarily cause for alarm, unless the person is 
known to have disease of the heart or unless the 
attacks recur with great frequency. In the latter 
case there is a possibility or even probability that 
the person is suffering from the mild form of 
epilepsy known as petit mal. It occasionally hap- 
pens that the heart does not recover its strength; 
after an attack of fainting its beats grow weaker 
and weaker until death occurs. That is more likely 
to happen in the old, however, and is extremely 
rare in the young or in healthy adults. 

Since the faint is owing to lack of blood in the 
brain, the first thing to do is to place the sufferer 
at full length with his head lower than his body 
if possible, and then to loosen the clothing about 
his waist and neck in order to allow for free cir- 
culation. Sprinkling his face with cold water and 
bathing the temples with eau de Cologne or brandy 
will often help. If the patient is able to swallow, 
you may give him half a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in half a glass of water, or a 
cupful of hot black coffee. The windows should be 
opened and air brought to the patient by fanning. 
Smelling salts should be used very cautiously, as 
too strong a whiff would be far from beneficial. 
If those measures do not prevail in a short time, 
you should summon a physician, for the condition 
may prove to be something much more serious 
than a faint. 
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RECEIPTS AND OTHER THINGS 


HE wife of the young pastor was also 
very young, and as new to her exciting 
adventure of housekeeping as he to his 
parish. She was so humble in her ac- 
knowledgment of her inexperience and 
so grateful for advice that the hearts 

of the capable housewives of the congregation 

warmed to her at once. Never before had they 























had so humble a pastor’s wife; the experience |: 


was unique and delightful. 

Miss Abby Gale, arriving one day just as Miss 
Gachet was leaving, found her hostess excited 
over her latest acquisition. 

“Isn’t it lovely the way things happen?” she 
exclaimed. “I wanted some good receipts for 
bread. I have one, but it doesn’t seem to come out 
right, though Arthur never says a word. But I 
knew there were ever so many good ways of mak- 
ing it if I could only get hold of them. AndLnow 
Miss Gachet has come with thirty-two receipts— 
just think of it! And she brought me the whole 
collection. Isn’t it kind of her?’’ 

‘Did Louise Gachet say how many of the receipts 
she had tried and tested?” Miss Gale asked. 

“Why, no—I don’t think she did,’’ Mrs. Eastman 
replied. “She just said they were all very fine 
receipts.” 

“Yes, she would,’”’ Miss Gale responded dryly. 
“That’s Louise Gachet. I don’t want you to think 
that I don’t appreciate Louise, for I do; there are 
lots of nice things about her, and she’s kindness 
itself. But she runs short on judgment. Any new 
thing that she sees or hears about she is sure to 
think wonderful, and she’s always hearing so 
many that she hasn’t time really to try out one in 
ten. Now if you want to know, the chances are 
that just about two of those receipts she brought 
you are worth anything; the rest it would be a 
waste of your time and materials to try. 

“If you want tested things, warranted to come 
out right every time if you follow the rule, go to 
Mary Rawlins. She may not offer you such a great 
variety or so many novelties, but everything she 
recommends she has tried till she knows, whether 
it’s a receipt or a remedy or a way of doing things. 
I calculate that more of Mary Rawlins’s rules and 
remedies are used in this community than those of 
all the rest of us put together. And it’s the same 
way if she says she’ll do a thing in the church or 
anywhere else. Mary Rawlins,” ‘Miss Abby fin- 
ished, ‘‘always delivers the goods if she promises 
them. And that’s what counts.” 

After her second caller had left, Mrs. Eastman 
stood thinking. Miss Gale had given her comfort. 
She had felt before that there was a discouraging 
multitude of things that she ought to know and to 





do all at once. But if Mary Rawlins, who helped 
the most, was content to do a few things well — 

“I believe I can, after a while,” said the min- 
ister’s wife happily to herself. 
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A HORSE’S APPEAL 


VERY lover of horses will be interested in 

E the following appeal that the Boston Sunday 

Post recently printed. It originated in France 

and came to this country through an American 

lieutenant who received a copy of it from a French 
artillery officer. 

“To thee, my master, I offer my prayer. 

“Treat me as a human being, not as a machine. 
Feed me, water and care for me, and, when the 
day’s work is done, groom me carefully; for, re- 
member, a good grooming is equivalent to half a 
feed. Clean my feet and legs, and keep them in 
good condition, for they are the most important 
parts of my body. 

“Pet me sometimes. Be always gentle to me, so 
that I may serve you the more gladly, and learn to 
love you. 

“Do not jerk the reins. Do not whip me when 1 
am going uphill. Do not force me out of my regu- 
lar gait, or you will not have my regular strength 
when you want it. Never strike, beat or kick me 
when I do not understand what you mean; but 
give me a chance to understand you. Watch me; 
and if I fail to do your bidding, see if something is 
not wrong with my harness or feet. 

‘Don’t draw the straps too tight; give me free- 
dom to move my head. Don’t make my load too 
heavy, and, oh, I pray thee, have me shod every 
month. 

“Examine my teeth when I do not eat. I may 
have some teeth too long, or I may have an ulcer- 
ated tooth, and that, you know, is very painful. 
Do not tie my head in an unnatural position, or 
take away my best defense against flies and 
mosquitoes by cutting off my tail. 

“TI cannot, alas! tell you when I am thirsty; so 
give me pure, cold water frequently. Do all you 
can to protect me from the sun, and throw a cover 
over me—not when I am working, but when I am 
standing in the cold. 

“TI always try to do cheerfully the work you re- 
quire of me, and day or night I stand for hours 
patiently waiting for you. Therefore, oh, my mas- 
ter, treat me in the kindest way!” 
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RILEY’S DEAFNESS 


NE of the best stories that Bill Nye told 
QO during the Nye-Riley lecture tours, writes 
James Whitcomb Riley’s nephew in Harper’s 
Magazine, was of an actual incident. Once on the 
state fair grounds at Indianapolis, Nye would 
relate, an elderly Hoosier came up to our manager 
and said: ° 

“Excuse me, but ain’t that little bench-leg feller 
over there the Hoosier poet?” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Walker, “but he can’t hear 
much of anything in one ear, and the other is 
plumb gone. On that side he hasn’t heard his own 
loudest thoughts for years. If you speak to him, 
you must let out your voice.” 

So the man with the copperas hair and solferino 
whiskers stole up to him and in a wild bleat shot 
a question into Riley’s ear: 

“Ts this Mr. Riley?” 

The poet offered him the other ear, at the same 
time looking at him with large, blue, wondering, 
childlike eyes. People stepped back out of range 
to give the man with the voice a chance, and he 
repeated the query in a way that shook the blue 
ribbon of the large iron-gray Rosa Bonheur stallion 
across the plaza. 

“Is this Mr. Riley?” 

The poet said softly, as he squirmed up a little 
closer, “I can’t hear what ye say.”’ 

About three hundred people were now round 
there, waiting to see what would happen, and the 
man who ran the pounding machine that tells how 
much of a blow a poor tired farmer can strike 
while he is getting rested at a fair was not taking 
in any money at all. 

Finally the Hoosier managed to break through 
Riley’s profound solitude and make him hear and 
admit who he was. Then the surprised and de- 
lighted man shot into Riley’s stunned and aching 
ear: 

“I knew yer father!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Riley, ‘‘so did I!’ and walked 
away. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST AIRMAN 


HE most polished aérial duelist the world 
has ever seen is Lieut. René Fonck of the 
French Air Service. His third citation reads: 

“Fonck (René Paul). Adjutant pilot of Escadrille 
C. 47. Remarkable pilot, brave, skillful and alert, 
having already taken part in a large number of 
aérial battles. August 6, 1916, he resolutely attacked 
two enemy aéroplanes strongly armed. He gave 
chase to one and by a series of bold and skillful 
manceuvres compelled it to come down intact 
within our lines. (He has already been twice cited 
in orders.)” 

What the citation does not mention, writes Mr. 
Laurence L. Driggs in Heroes of Aviation, was 
that there had actually been no combat at all. 
Fonck had continually outmanceuvred the German 
aéroplane, and had kept it in such a position that 
it was unable to use its guns—it had to dodge and 
descend and dodge and descend until finally it 
had to save itself by making a landing within our 
lines. All that occurred although Fonck or Lieut. 
Thiberge, his observer, did not fire a single shot 
from their machine guns. The enemy aéroplane 
was a Rumpler of one of the latest models. It was 
intact and its passengers uninjured. At half past 
ten o’clock in the morning they were prisoners. 

The captured observer, an officer, fumed with 
impotent rage. He had in his pocket a permission 
for leave that afternoon at two o’clock! 

The German pilot, questioned by Commander du 
Peuty, could only say: ; 

“T was outmanceuvred in such a way that I could 
do nothing. My adversary pressed me, kept always 
the mastery over me; no matter what I did, he 
kept me continually at his mercy. I could do noth- 
ing but come down.” 

Everyone will admit that such a victory merited 
the Military Medal. 
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INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE 


‘“T’S a large family ye have to support, Mr. 
O’Brien,” said the sympathetic neighbor. 
“Tt is, indade, ma’am,” replied O’Brien, 
“and if they didn’t all earn their own livin’, sure 
Oi don’t believe I could do it at all.” 





Just the thing for vacation 


In the woods—on the hike 
—any place you go or any- 
thing you do, Keds add to 
the fun. They’re such light, 
noiseless, springy shoes! 
Just as comfortable as you 
could wish! 


All the fellows wear Keds 
in summer. They are just 
the thing for sports, school 
or home. Styles to suit any 
occasion. And they wear 
for fare-ye-well. - 


Ask for your favorite style 
of Keds at any good shoe- 
store. Be sure to look for the 
name “Keds” on the sole. 





United States Rubber Company 
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ROMANCE IN CHINA 


OTHING surprises Orientals more than 
Western views concerning courtship and 
marriage. Conversely there is something 

amusing to us in the roundabout and impersonal 
methods by which the Orientals lead up to matri- | 
mony. In Asia Mr. William L. Hall tells how he | 
questioned a Chinese gentleman who had been a | 
good deal scandalized by what he had learned of 
our marriage customs. 

“Mr. Wang, did you ask your wife to marry 
you?” I asked. 

“Who? Me? Ask my wife to marry me? I 
should say not. She had nothing to do with it. 
All she had to do was just to be my wife.” 

“‘How did you know what she could do? How 
long had you known your wife before you took | 
her to your home ?” 

“How long had I known my wife before she | 
was brought to my home? What a question! I | 
did not know her at all. Why should I want to 
know her? The whole affair was managed by my 
middleman. I was at home about my business, 
You see, I did not have as much trouble to get my 
wife as you had to get yours.” 

“Please tell me how you managed to get a 
suitable wife.” 

“T have told you I did not manage the affair at 
all. I engaged the middleman to find me a wife. 
I paid his fee. I told him how much I wanted to | 
spend for a wife. I told him how much | was | 
willing to spend on the nuptial celebration. I 
made estimate of the clothing and bedding she 
should furnish, and gave a list of the foods 
she should give toward the wedding feast.” 

“Oh, now I think I understand. You told the 
middleman what sort of wife you wanted. She 
must be young and beautiful, and clever and —” 

“No! I did nothing of the sort. If I should do 
all that for myself, what need would there be for | 
a middleman? I told him I wanted a wife. He | 
had my name and the zodiac animal under which | 
I was born. He had an estimate of my prospect | 
in life. To find a wife for me was his affair— | 
not mine.” 

““How did he manage to find just the girl you 
wanted ?” 

“T do not know. He found her, and I had no 
cause for asking questions.” 

“But I want to know how he found her.” 

“Why do you want to know? Are you think- 
ing of taking another wife?” 

“No, no; I just want to know your custom.”’ 

“TI do not know the custom in other villages, | 
but where I live the middleman announces that 
he wants to find a wife for a certain man. He 
gives the name of the man, his age, his location 
in business, and the amount to be spent for a 
wife. The wife must be able to work. She must 
have good teeth. She must be well formed. She 
must have a smooth face. She must be born on 
a lucky day. She is more valuable if she has had 
smallpox. She must display some of her work. 
She must have a different family name. (Wang 
may not marry Wang nor Li marry Li.) She 
must furnish her own bedding. So much the 
better if she can show that she has helped to make 
the bedding herself. 

“T saw her once before she was carried to my 
home to become my wife. I did not speak to her | 
before she came to my home. That would have | 
been most indelicate. After all arrangements were 
satisfactorily completed a nuptial day was chosen, | 
On that day I brought her to my home. We have | 
been married two years. My wife has presented | 
me with a son. J am satisfied with her. So far as | 
I know, she is satisfied with me. She seems happy | 
and contented. What more may life hold for us?” | 


od 


THE PROFESSIONAL RAT CATCHER 

AT catching is a profession in Paris. Last 

year, says a writer in the London Daily 

Mail, the city appointed a certain Georges 
Ménart to the office of city rat catcher, giving | 
him authority to descend into all the sewers to 
carry out his work. Ménart somehow knows the 
secret of attracting rats. He is a modern Pied 
Piper on a salary. He never kills them ; his only 
weapons are his adroit hands, scarred with rat 
bites, and his feet, Which move like lightning, 
although encumbered with huge sewer boots. 
Exactly how this bold and ingenious man | 
accomplishes his task is told in the following | 
words : 

On his back was strapped a cage with a funnel 
mouth, ending in a cloth spout, which prevented 
the captured rats from getting out once they were | 
in the cage. This, his own invention, took him 
seven years to elaborate. In his hand he carried 
an acetylene lamp, which he held shaded close to 
his body. ‘The sewers run beneath every street, 
and every house has its pipe, giving into a side 
channel that leads into the sewer. This is where 
the rats assemble to feed on the remnants of food. 

The rat catcher, traveling at a tremendous pace, 
switched his lamp with a quick movement on 
each channel as he passed. Suddenly he stopped. 
A broad shaft of light cleft the darkness. The 
rat catcher began a shrill chirping with his lips, 
At once a huge rat, with beady black eyes and 
prying snout, hopped out. The chirping went on, 
and the rat approached in circles, now up one, 
now up the other, side of the channel, Then there 
was a scuttle, a flash of the rat catcher’s foot, and | 
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"ae ant is famous for its strength as well 


writhing fast beneath that relentless sewer boot. 
With a whisk he was in the cage, and the chase 
proceeded. 

We descended endless, precipitous steps a foot | 
broad, down and down, toa narrow sewer so low | 
that we had to bend double to pass. At a cross- | 
way the rat catcher seized a sluice lever, and a jet | 
of water poured forth down a sewer on the left. | 
“Des rats,” he whispered, and with a bound he | 
dived down the sewer, whence echoed shrill 
squeakings, mingled with the splash of the 
waters, leaving me in darkness, with scuffling, | 
squeaking rats all round. I realized that rat | 
catching has its disadvantages. When he returned | 
there was a jostling mass of rats in the cage sway- | 
ing on his back. | 

“No one will ever know how many rats there 
are down here,” he said; “there are millions of | 
them. And they are very clever, but not quite | 
clever enough for me and my little secret. Ah! 
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|a curious, childlike whimper. The great rat lay 
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HOT BISCUITS 


when properly made with 


SLADE’S Grape Cream of Tartar 


can be eaten even by dyspeptics 
without ill effects. 


Take one quart'sifted flour, rub in a tablespoonful butter or 


lard, add two teaspoonfuls SLADE’S Cream _ Tartar, one of 
E'S Saleratus, one-half teaspoonful salt. Mix thoroughly, 
then stir in milk or water to make consistency to roll. Cut into 
biscuits and bake in quick oven, 


ASK GROCERS FOR SLADE’S 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 





how they hate me! I always feel as if they liked 
biting me when I take them with my hands, But 
I donot fear them. When my cage is full—it holds 
fifty-five rats—I put them in my shirt next my 
body. I have often come home with rats all over 
me, and when I have had a good day I havea | 
very heavy burden to carry. Night is my best ! 
time to work, for the rats sleep in the day when | 
the sewers are being flooded and scraped out, 1 
come down here in the evenings all alone with 
my lamp and my cage and my little secret, and | 
I walk for miles. I have often traveled twenty- | 
five miles in one night. I never get lost. 1 know 
the Paris sewers like the palm of my hand. Ah! | 
yes, it is dangerous, especially in rainy weather.” | 


e¢ 9? 
NATURAL SURGERY 


as for its industry, which is proverbial. 
The creature’s strength lies in its jaws, 
which have the efficiency of mechanical im- 
plements in doing the ant’s work. The insect | 
forages widely for food and cuts from the trees | 
the leaves and the flowers that furnish meals | 
for the millions of workers in the colony. | 
In his book Mexican Trails, Mr. Kirkham | 
describes in connection with his comments upon | 
the roads of that country the paths traveled by 
the ants. 
Doubtless the ants had good roads long be- 
















WASTE MONEY when 
Automatic Flour 


WILL SAVE IT FOR YOU 
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Biscuits made with Automatic Flour cost 20% 
to 30% less than if made with baking powder. | 


The usual recipe for biscuits: 





(present prices) } 














fore the Toltecs came to Mexico. Not a spear 
of grass is allowed to grow in them, and there 
are apparently no-.loose pebbles. What im- 
presses you most is that these roads of the red 
ants are so much better than those of the 
people; and the more you are jounced over 
the rough highway the more you reflect upon 
this. The ants as well as the people follow in 
the footsteps of their ancestors, without change 
or improvement. 

The workers are about the size of our 
common red ant, but there exist other individ- 
uals of enormous size and with immense heads 
and jaws. On the road one day an old Indian 
gave me an object lesson in the peculiar use to | 
which these big fellows may be put. 

Seizing one of them, he allowed it to bite his | 
finger, and when the ant had closed its strong 
jaws he immediately pinched off the thorax, 
leaving the head and jaws firmly attached to 


| his flesh. That, he told me, was a good way of 


sewing up a cut or wound. Several ants are | 
allowed to grasp the cut on either side with 

their jaws, and when these are firmly set, 

with their bulldog hold, the body is detached 

and the cut is closed—a simple method of 

natural surgery. 
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JAPANESE ENGLISH 


HE following letter was sent to foreign 
| aa in Kobe, Japan, says Current 
Opinion, to notify them that a new 
laundry firm had restored prices formerly in 
vogue: 
OLD PRICES 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—We the washer of 
every kind of clothes, blankets, and so on, 
newly established the company and engaged 
the business at No. 2582 Hachimancho, Roku- 
chome, Ono, Kobe. Contrary to our opposite 
company we will most cleanly and carefully 
wash our customers with possible chief price 
as follows. 
Ladies’ $2 per 100 
Gentlemen’s $1.50 per 100 
Certain due to the day transacted; if we will 
miseondut for washing we will manage with 
equal kind or reasonable money for it. To our 
earnest request and honor we wish to have 
your pleasure to let us wash your clothes and 
So on. 
With your wages we will work the business. 


os 


THE WRONG SIDE 
REGIMENT of Irish soldiers had landed 
A at Saloniki, and because the railway had 
been bombed were obliged to march a 
considerable distance ‘to their destination. At 
one place, says the Weekly Telegraph, they 
stopped by the wayside to wash their clothing. 
Pat was turning over his shirt very critically 
when a comrade remarked, ‘‘ That shirt doesn’t | 
look too clean, Pat.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Pat. ‘‘I was just thinking! 
I’ve washed ut on the wrong side. ”’ 
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4 cups flour, 1 Ib. (5-Ib. bag .48) 096 } 
2 tablespoons lard, 20z. (Ib. .42) — .0525 
2 — Torte baking ) | 
powder, 1 oz. (12-0z. can .45 0281 . . 
aks wali | Is this package displayed on your 
.1766 grocer’s counter? It ought to 
Recipe for Aut ic Flour biscuit be, if he claims to carry the best. 
4 on Automatic Flour, 1 Ib. 
5-Ib. bag .60) . ‘ ‘ ar . 
2 teaspoons lard, 34 oz. (Ib. .42) 0175 a A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. j 
baking powder, none; 
salt, none; milk, as above. 1375 


One pound of Automatic Flour saves you $.039. 
OR MORE THAN $7.50 a Barrel 


Just as good for cake as for bis- 
cuits and just as economical. 


A New England Product for 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial St., Boston 

















High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to — men to prepare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 


A 5-pound bag saves you 1944 cents, 















New England People. 





Makers of 
Automatic Maize, also 














Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 
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A New Book 


D A\ K [ By ELEANOR 


H. PORTER 


¢ Author of Pollyanna, Just David, Oh, Money! Money! ete. 


NTO countless thousands of homes, the novels of Eleanor H. Porter 

have come as harbingers of sunshine and gladness. Wherever the 

English language is spoken, men and women have grown to recognize 

her supreme gift as an interpreter of the happy heart of childhood.. As 

one woman wrote from a little mountain village in Kentucky, “More 

than anyone else, Mrs. Porter gives back to us the joy of knowing that 
this zs a beautiful world.” 





In Dawn, Mrs. Porter has created 
just such a hero and written just such 
a story as her admirers have been 
hoping for ever since the appearance 
of Just David. The hero is a blind boy 
whose courage leads him to a final. 
victory by dedicating his life to ,the 
service of others. 

It’ is impossible to do justice in cold 
print to the rich sentiment of the story, 
or to the human appeal of Keith Burton, 
the blind boy, and Susan the housemaid 
with a heart of gold but a tongue that 
insists upon trying out with amazing 
results all the long words she has heard. 
These characters will take their places 
with David and Pollyanna as among the 
most delightful of Mrs. Porter’s pen 

people. Not the least appealing element in the story is 
the love of Keith for his doctor’s daughter, an exquisite romance that 
runs all through the story to a final happy ending. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not for any member of 
your household) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.50 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with Mrs. Porter’s newest story, 
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Dawn, sending the book to you postpaid. This Book cannot be | 
purchased anywhere for less than $1.65, net. 5) 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for le 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. a 
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Baker’s Pure 
Fruit extracts 


As dependable as sunshine. Do not say simply, “Send me some 
Vanilla,” or lemon, almond, rose, or whatever flavor you want, for 
while many grocers who believe in handling the best goods, handle 
Baker’s Extracts exclusively, many others keep several brands, 
and if you show no preference, you are liable to get something that 
is not the true flavor of anything, that vanishes in cooking and adds 
nothing to the flavor of your food. Be explicit. Order Baker’s 
Extracts, and get true fruit flavors and pure goods. 


BAKER’S 
VANILLA 


Easily the queen of ice cream flavors. 

There is more Vanilla used in ice 

cream than all other flavors combined. 

Baker’s Vanilla is made from the finest 

Mexican Vanilla Beans, and imparts a true Vanilla 

flavor. Baker’s Extracts are always full strength, 
and in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 
Baker’s Extracts were pure before Pure Food 
Laws were thought of. To be sure to get 
Baker’s, ask for it. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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Makes the Best and the Cheapest 
Bread, Cakes and Pastries 


Cheap flour is dear at any price and sure to disap- 
point you. DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR costs a trifle 
more to start with, but is worth it, for it makes the 
best Bread, Cakes and Pastries. The finest wheat 
grown and special milling give more food value— 
more nutrition—than ordinary flour. It is Baking 
Economy. Order a bag to-day and prove it. 






















Our Guarantee. fine"the bert bread you have 


ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag 
or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take no Other 


_. Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Faller, 35 Senth Street, Brighton, Mass.. 
Te iaatenn Hane Caclaed Oe AG. Goeall, 410 Bebaces Arnnen: Socvghtall Mean 
Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


















































~The “8” Combination Aluminum 








Covered Kettle 


o 


Preserving Kettle 





EU 


Pudding Pan Casserole 


Steam Cooker Double Boiler 











How to Get This Fine Set 





Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 


| ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 








way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, 
which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is 
one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
6-Quart Covered Kettle 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


Double Roaster | 
Colander 

2%-Quart Double Boiler 
Steam Cooker 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 
large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not for any 
member of your household) for The Companion, with 75c. 
extra, and we will send you one of these ‘8’? Combination 


Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel- 
post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















